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SOME FEATURES OF THE NEW ISSUE: SILVER 
OR GOLD. 


BY ROBERT J. MAHON. 


before the country some features of the contest 
are noticeable and interesting. Without attempt- 
ing to participate here in the discussion itself, 
> we may with much satisfaction appreciate some 
general aspects of the situation. There is much pleasure in 
noting that there is a total elimination of race prejudice or 
passion, although the fight is bitter, fierce, and highly personal 
in abuse. The offensive antipathies of one people coming from 
a foreign shore to another coming from an equally distant 
point, are not to be made use of. There can be no reason- 
ably successful appeal for a man’s vote on the money question 
if based on the fact of his birthplace, or the starting-point. of 
his ancestor’s immigration. Even the quasi-secret waves of 
racial prejudice that. move in political talk, but are always 
avoided in public, are this time capable of but feeble effect. 

Again, the bitter controversies of pretended religious bias 
are for once wholly futile. A man’s creed can have so little 
touch with the issue of a monetary standard that it would .be 
little better than sheer lunacy to urge its application. The 
society that is American in name only can have nothing in this 
campaign to protect its secret membership against, except per- 
haps its own rapid decay from. political inaction. 

In these features the contest is likely to be hailed with joy 
by all who want a free field for an intellectual’ debate. In 
these respects we may reasonably hope to have a political con- 
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test actually tending to develop the thought and mind of the 
people. The usual diversions or digressions are to be omitted 
and the issue left to be determined by the best judgment of a 
majority of our citizens. 

So hard pressed for material are the business politicians who 
ply the trade of arousing the harmful prejudices and passions 
of the multitude, that their efforts this year are immensely 
absurd. Those working on the gold side of the question call 
our attention to the alleged unharvested hair of the silver 
champions, to the so-called anarchy of bimetallism; while the 
professional disturbers this time enlisted in the silver ranks, in 
equally unanswerable terms denounce the so-called “moneyed 
barons” of Wall Street. 

DANGER OF A CLASS CONFLICT. 

If, in truth, the question is vital to American interests, it 
behooves those sincerely interested in the country’s welfare to 
help towards the elucidation of the vexing problem. It would 
be better to at once address ourselves to a careful study of the 
question. Calm and dispassionate reasoning will always reach 
the American people when the political alarmists are tempo- 
rarily suppressed. He is indeed a wise man who can say 
advisedly, without much reading, that on one side is the only 
financial hope of the business world. The topic is an exceed- 
ingly difficult one from a political point of view. It is a con- 
troversy that requires genuine statesmanship and much honesty 
of purpose. There are forces working through the land that 
will in time make their serious results dangerously apparent. 
We cannot safely shut our eyes to an unusually strong feeling 
of discontent among the masses. Conservatives who are wise 
prepare for changed conditions in time to avert their sudden 
harsh effect, or adapt the new conditions so far as possible to 
the elastic customs of business or political life. In periods of 
unrest there is always danger of arraying class against class, a 
conflict of invariable misfortune and sorrow. 

The editor of one of the leading journals of the country, 
perhaps the ablest in point of political discernment, has dubbed 
the silver candidate a “sonorous nullity.” And in this epithet 
the editor unwittingly calls our attention to the importance of 
the issue itself compared with the personality of the candidates. 
If silver legislation will achieve but half the cure claimed for it, 
or work half the evil to the business world that some men 
seem to fear, it approaches in importance the dignity of a 
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national benefit or curse. In a controversy, then, of this nature 
the candidates are but standard-bearers; mere representatives of 
opposite forces, who themselves will have little to do with the 
issue except by way of a possible veto. 


EFFACEMENT OF PARTY LINES. 


But the most striking feature of the campaign is the abso- 
lute dethronement of the party fetich. Even those who have 
been following one party, politically, with a regularity grown 
into habit, are this year committing the so-called political crime 
of “bolting.” Those staunch adherents of both parties who have 
followed the rod of party fealty to the exclusion of all other 
political instincts, who have tramped after the party emblem 
through all kinds of apparent political error, are now receiving 
the new light of individual suffrage. They are now taking the 
view that the bunching of votes is not all the suffrage; that 
selection and judgment are also the rights of citizens. The 
once despised doctrine of ‘‘Mugwumpery” is now subscribed 
to with remarkable ease. Veterans of both political camps, 
who have fought or voted with one organization since political 
infancy, are this year bidding farewell to old comrades without 
much perceptible remorse. And who will say that the change 
is not a wholesome one for political life generally? It goes to 
prove that the people, despite the allurements of mere politi- 
cians, are quite equal to an independent and rational use of 
their suffrage; that when an important principle is really in 
peril, they will forsake party ties to do that which the dis- 
interested political conscience dictates. 


THE RISE OF INDEPENDENT THOUGHT. 


In the wide range of literature devoted to political and 
municipal reform there is one idea that is universally adopted 
as essential—the independent exercise of suffrage. When we 
find famed party champions acting on this idea, their future 
influence against independent action is next to impotent. So 
that, whatever the result of the present issue, we have gone far 
towards exploding the old party idea, that the political parties 
are armies ruled by commandants whose orders are not to be 
gainsaid. We are really recruiting an immense host of inde- 
pendent thinkers on public questions who will not shirk their 
public duties by leaving them to party leaders. With our 
suffrage so universal in its privileges each citizen has a duty, 
as well as a right, to do politically as his judgment directs. It 
was never meant that a citizen should act by proxy. 
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GERMANY IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY JOSEPH WALTER WILSTACH. 


O write the story of a people after the lapse of 
a century or more is a task which scholars may 
daringly conceive. We have, however, only to 
look upon the civilization in which we live, with 
all its multiform features, its network of various 

influences, beliefs, prejudices, passions, customs, its arts and 

sciences, its ignorance and knowledge, its traits and habits, to 
realize the greatness of the task even when the living, active 
entity is before the eye. But when the busy hand of time 
shall have changed all this—shall have swept away or destroyed, 
shall have introduced new causes and produced new effects, 
how incomparably greater will the undertaking have become! 

Therefore, to write the story of a people—that is, to give a 

true picture of a people in all the complexities of their existence 

—must be a proposition presenting itself to a scientific mind as, 

strictly speaking, an impossibility. 

But even to approximately succeed, according to a high 
ideal of such a task, would require an amount of genius, of 
knowledge, of art in language, of skill in construction, of artis- 
tic touch and power of coloring, that may be imagined but has 
never been possessed by the most favored of minds. The 
largeness of the field, the multiplicity of the details, and the 
inevitable lack of facts only add to the difficulty. Therefore 
we must be satisfied with a very inadequate result if we would 
read with pleasure the labors of those who have devoted their 
studies to such tasks. We must take the framework of their 
facts and let imagination supply what the impossibilities of the 
task preclude. To write the story of a people, either at some 
special epoch, or during some continuous period of its exis- 
tence, is a fruitful form of historic composition, and has received 
a new impetus in our day. It is the outgrowth, no doubt, of 
that growing spirit of democracy which is pervading the world, 
and from a wider appreciation of the fact that the doings of 
sovereigns and the measures of governments and armies are of 
less value than that inner life of the people from which all 
national causes get their growth and momentum. 
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We have had in recent years several. attempts at this species 
of composition—in Green’s History of the English People, in 
McMaster’s History of the People of the United States, and, 
latest of all, a German work by Janssen, in A History of the 
German People at the Close of the Middle Ages.* The subject 
of Janssen’s work is interesting and profitable, and invites the 
mind to contemplate that wonderful period when an old polity 
was passing away and a new one was taking its place. The 
line of demarcation of this period is roughly placed by two 
great events: the development of the art of printing and the 
discovery of a new world by Columbus. In sketching the 
spread of the art of arts Janssen, with pardonable national 
pride, alludes to it as the “German art.” Such, indeed, it was, 
and the German printers were the pioneers who first carried 
the art into every country of Europe except England, whose 
first printer learned the art from Teutonic craftsmen. Wonder- 
ful, indeed, and rapid is the growth of the art in the incunabu- 
lum period of fifty years up to 1500. One reason for this is 
the intelligent, the educated, the high-principled character of 
the first great printers; another, the wide thirst for knowledge 
through the fountain of books which, however wide-spread the 
traffic in manuscripts had become, was but poorly satiated un- 
til printing multiplied the streams of knowledge. 

We know, but we are apt to forget, the salient data of this 
first fruitful half-century, with its one hundred editions of the 
Bible; its many editions of the classics and of the Fathers 
of the church; of poets whose praises were on every lip, but 
whose memory is only preserved to-day in learned hand-books; 
of prayer-books and works of devotion; in other words, such a 
harvest of intellectual food as a great and intelligent popula- 
tion, on its march to the fuller daylight of modern civilization, 
would. naturally desire and demand. 

I believe it is Cardinal Newman who has called the litera- 
ture of a people the mirror of its life—the reflection of its arts 
and sciences, its aspirations, its ambitions, its failures, its suc- 
cesses. So that the history of a people properly speaking, in- 
side of the broad lines of its national changes, can only be 
written in a series of pictures of all the phases of its intellec- 
tual life. Janssen has conceived this idea of presenting it—the 
truly philosophic one. 

His two handsome volumes—and, by the way, a more beau- 


* 4 History of the German People at the Close of the Middle Ages. ByJ. Janssen. Trans- 
lated from the German. 2 vols. 8vo. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 1895. 
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tiful specimen of book-making it has seldom been our pleasure 
to take up—he has divided into four books. Book I. treats of 
the spread of the art of printing, elementary schools and reli- 
gious education, elementary education and the older humanists, 
and the universities and other schools of learning. The second 
book, under the head of art and popular literature, sketches 
architecture, sculpture and painting, engraving; popular life, re- 
flected in art, music, popular poetry, topical poetry and prose, 
and popular reading. The third book describes agricultural 
life, the conditions of artisans, and commerce and capital. The 
fourth book sketches the political conditions and bearings of 
the people, followed by a survey and retrospect. 

A study of the principles and work of the Brethren of the 
Social Life—an organization which honeycombed Germany in 
the fifteenth century—would not be without profit to the mod- 
ern Catholic world, with its advanced ideas. With them the for- 
mation of a Christian character was the basis of all education. 
Their schools were free; and at Deventer, in 1500, the number 
of students reached 2,200. Many great men received the ele- 
ments of education from these zealous teachers; and Hegius, 
one of the greatest of these in learning, in piety, and in charity, 
held as a fundamental principle that “all learning gained at the 
expense of religion is only pernicious.” 

It is, indeed, an ennobling, a soul-refreshing experience to 
contemplate some of the simple great minds of that day—such 
as Nicholas of Cusa, Rudolph Agricola, Alexander Hegius, 
Wimpeling, and many others, whose sturdy qualities and deep 
scholarship would have made them great in any age. Janssen 
has given us charming sketches of their characters and their 
lives. Yet we cannot contemplate this Germany of the fifteenth 
century, with its wide-spread love of learning, going hand-in- 
hand with the love of God and Holy Church, without a shud- 
der, when we know it was the sheep-fold on which were to be 
let loose the ravening wolves that came with Luther. 

In his introductory pages to art and literature Janssen 
strikes the keynote to his subject in the pithy statement that 
art flourishes only in days of strong faith and true courage, 
when men find greater joy in high ideals than in the merely 
practical things of life. And farther on he says that “in 
proportion to the dwindling of religious faith and earnestness, 
and as ancient creeds and traditions were forgotten or despised, 
art too declined. In proportion as men began to run after 
false gods and strive to resuscitate the dead world of heathen- 
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ism, so artistic, creative, and ideal power gradually weakened, 
until it became altogether lifeless and barren.” 

The chapters on Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting will 
be found intensely interesting and directory. The number of 
splendid churches which sprang up in this age is truly remark- 
able. “Such a multitude of beautiful places of worship,” he 
says truly, “could not have been built had not a Christian 
spirit of piety and devotion pervaded all classes of society. It 
was not the love of art which superinduced piety; but the 
pious character of the people, combined with its high mental 
culture, expressed itself in a love of Christian works of art.” 
The story of the contributions which helped to carry on through 
long years these great works to completion are touching in 
their simplicity and by what they imply of the people and the 
age. 

I cannot forego giving Janssen’s description of what the idea 
of the Gothic church edifice embodied: ‘‘ The Christian Ger- 
manic, or so-called Gothic, art has been fitly described as the 
architectural embodiment of Christianity. A Gothic edifice not 
only represents organic unity in all the different parts, but is, 
as it were, an organic development from a hidden germ, em- 
bodying both in its form and material the highest truths, with- 
out any sham or unreality. All the lines tend upwards, as if 
to lead the eye to heaven. The order, distribution, and strength 
of the different parts symbolize severally the ascendency of the 
spirit over matter. All the details and carvings of its profuse 
ornamentation are in harmony with each other and with the 
fundamental idea of the edifice. Constructed after a fixed plan, 
in the spirit of sacrifice and prayer, many of these buildings, 
even in their present state of decay, strike the beholder with 
wonder, and excite him to piety and devotion.” This will re- 
call to those who have read Schlegel’s Lectures on the History 
of Literature his beautiful expressions on the same subject. 

The reader who follows Janssen will always find himself in 
the society of the noble and great in literature and the arts. 
He will be led to contemplate all that was beautiful in an age 
whose buildings, paintings, carvings, and products of the sister 
mechanical arts are among the treasures to-day of Christian 
genius. But he will not have seen a full picture of Germany 
at the end of the middle ages. He will behold a -picture 
of society such as Kenelm Digby has given us in his Mores 
Catholici, a picture of the better and finer side of a society in 
which faith was luxuriant and productive of the highest fruits. 
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But in this society there were other phases disagreeable to 
contemplate. Those causes were at work which prepared the 
way and made possible the hatreds and the ruin of the so-called 
Reformation. ‘This failure to give in more detail, to more 
strongly accentuate, this. side of history, is flattering to the 
zsthetic sense and edifying to the heart that loves to witness 
the fruitage of faith. Only in the chapter on popular poetry, 
and in that brief portion of the final summary of the second 
volume referring to scandals and abuses, the undermining of 
church authority and heretics, is one corner of the veil lifted, 
and we see that the age had its festering sores. Yet there 
could be no nobler study for the cultivation of the artistic, for 
the enlivening of faith, for the broadening and refreshment of 
the mind in viewing a society so different from our own, than 
that of old Germany at this period when so many arts had 
reached their apogee, and when the application of religious 
principles to daily life and national growth was so wide-spread. 
It is in this spirit that Janssen has written. His love for the 
highest and the best has induced him to keep only these in the 
foreground; has induced him to veil his eyes as much as pos- 
sible from a consideration of the giant evils which had eaten 
with such cancerous rapacity into the very vitals of the nation. 
These evils, it is plain, were not, as Protestants and infidels 
would teach, the logical outgrowth of Catholicity ; they were a 
violation of and a sacrilege upon it; and if they had not existed 
in spite of a vigorous Catholicity, Protestantism and its sister 
infidelities would: have found no soil there in which to strike 
their roots. 
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YORK MINSTER AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 


BY J. ARTHUR FLOYD. 


PORK! What visions of the past the name con- 
A jures up, and yet that name is almost modern as 
compared with the venerable city that bears it. 
Its genesis is at once interesting and instructive ; 
it takes us back through the long vista of past 
centuries to the days of the Roman occupation of Britain, and 
to yet more remote times, earlier than the- dawn of the Chris- 
tian era or the invasion of Julius Cesar, when we meet with it 
in its original form as Caer Ebrauc—the city» of Ebraucus. 
The Romans converted it into Eboracum, and by that process 
of mutation to which names are subject it became in Anglo- 
Saxon days Eoferwick; to the Danish settlers it was Jorvick ; 
in Domesday Book it is written Euerwick, and the process of 
_development has resulted in its present form, York—a name 
illustrious in the annals of Western Christendom, and in modern 
days from its adoption by the commercial capital of the United 
States. 

Britain, which had been divided by the Emperor Severus, 
in 197 A. D., into two prefectures, with Eboracum as the prin- 
cipal town of the northern of the two, was by a subsequent 
partition under Constantine the Great split into the three pro- 
vinces of Britannia Prima in the south, with London as its capi- 
tal; Britannia Secunda covered what is now the principality of 
Wales, its chief town being Caerleon; Maxima Czsarensis ex- 
tended over the whole north as far as the Roman arms had 
penetrated, and included York, the then metropolis of all Bri- 
tain. The church had by this time firmly rooted itself in the 
island, and sent a bishop from each of the above provinces as 
representatives to the Council of ‘Arles (A. D. 314). They were 
Restitutus of London, Adelphius of Caerleon, and Eborius of 
York. Restitutus later on also took part in the Councils of 
Nicea (A. D. 325) and Sardica (A. D. 347). 

It was within the walls of York that Constantine was first 
proclaimed Czsar of Gaul, Spain, and Britain; in after years 
he reunited under his own undivided sway all the provinces in- 
to which the Roman Empire had been divided by Diocletian, 
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and, having submitted himself to the teaching of the church, 
the Roman purple then for the first time rested on the shoul- 
ders of a Christian occupant of the throne of Augustus. It has 
been contended that Constantine was partly of British parentage, 
and it was on some such ground that the English representa- 
tives at the Councils of Basel and Constance claimed prece- 
dence for themselves in the proceedings of those assemblages. 

The final departure of the Romans from Britain rendered 
possible the Teutonic invasions that swept over the country and 
drove out Christianity from the eastern part of the island. By 
them the land seems to have been divided by a line running 
north and south, from Scotland to the English Channel, into 
two unequal divisions. Into the Western or smaller division 
the Britons were driven from the larger eastern division by the 
flood of barbarian invaders, and there the British Church con- 
tinued to exist. York, in the east, shared the fate of the rest of 
the country that fell into the hands of these Germanic tribes; 
every vestige of Christianity seems to have disappeared, and 
pagan worship was once. again set up. The memory of their 
wrongs lived on in the minds of the Britons, and, as a conse- 
quence, they made no effort to evangelize their oppressors. It 
remained for the popes to undertake England’s second conver- 
sion, just as Leo XIII. is once again laboring for the same end. 

ADVENT OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 

From the district round York, then called Deira, came the 
fair, flaxen-haired boys who, exposed for sale in the Roman 
market, attracted the attention of St. Gregory the Great, and 
inflamed him with desire to win back their country “de ira 
Dei ”’—from the wrath of God—as the saint put it; only his 
subsequent elevation to the papacy prevented his attempting to 
carry out his wish in person. He did what was in his power 
in sending St. Augustine and his companions. They landed in 
Thanet in 597, and soon the kingdom of Kent received the 
faith at their hands. 

St. Augustine was instructed to found a second archiepisco- 
pal see at York, in addition to the one he should occupy in 
the south. In the then state of affairs in Northumbria this was 
impossible, and neither Augustine nor his two immediate suc- 
cessors found it in their power to carry out this instruction. 
When, however, Edwin, the pagan king of Northumbria, desired 
to marry the Christian princess, Ethelberga of Kent, he was 
told “it was not lawful to marry a Christian virgin to a 
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pagan husband.” Edwin replied “that he would in no man- 
ner act in opposition to the Christian faith which the virgin 
professed; he would allow her and her attendants to fol- 
low that faith, and would himself embrace it if it should be 
found more holy and more worthy of God.” Edwin’s promises 
were deemed satisfactory. St. Paulinus was ordained bishop, and 
conducted Ethelberga to her Northumbrian home; Edwin’s 
conversion was the result, and Paulinus, in accordance with the 
Papal mandate, made York his archiepiscopal see. A small 
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church was hastily built of wood and dedicated to St. Peter, 
and in it Edwin was baptized in 627. It was, however, quite 
unworthy of being the metropolitan church of the north; and 
was, moreover, inadequate to accommodate the multitudes that 
flocked to St. Paulinus for instruction and baptism. As a con- 
sequence Edwin, “as soon as he was baptized, took care, by 
the direction of the same Paulinus, to build in the same place 
a larger and nobler church of stone, in the midst whereof that 
same oratory which he had first erected should be enclosed.” 
It is said, apparently on good authority, that remains of this 
first stone church still exist and form part of the crypt under 
the choir of the existing minster. Edwin was slain in battle 
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in 633, and did not see the completion of his stone church, 
which was not finished till the reign of St. Oswald, who 
mounted the throne in 634. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF PAPAL SUPREMACY. 


St. Paulinus did not confine his apostolate to Northumbria ; 
he carried the cross over the Humber into Lindsey—a subordi- 
nate, petty kingdom dependent on Mercia, which is now in- 
cluded in Lincolnshire. He there converted the governor of 
the city of Lincoln with his family, and built in that city a 
church of beautiful workmanship. Pope Honorius had sent a 
pailium for each of the two English metropolitans, to the in- 
tent, as he said, “that when either of them shall be called out 
of this world to his Creator, the other may, by this authority 
of ours, substitute another bishop in his place.” The Pope of 
Rome had jurisdiction in the realm of. England in those days, 
and so we find that when Justus of Canterbury died, in 627, 
Honorius, the elect archbishop, came, in compliance with this 
papal regulation, to St. Paulinus for consecration, and received 
it at his hands in the above-mentioned church at Lincoln. 

On the death of Edwin the affairs of Northumbria fell into 
great confusion; the country was split into two, each division 
having for its ruler an apostate prince. St. Paulinus, concerned 
for the security of his royal charge, Queen Ethelberga and her 
children, and seeing no safety for them but in flight, managed 
to conduct them by sea into Kent. He was there invested with 
the bishopric of Rochester, and died in possession of that see. 

The rule of the two apostates over Deira and Bernicia 
lasted only a few months; both were slain in battle by ‘Cad- 
walla, King of the Britons, who himself, for a short time, ruled 
the two provinces “in a rapacious and bloody manner.” In his 
turn he was overcome by St. Oswald, “a man beloved by God,” 
as Venerable Bede tells us; and who, just before entering into 
battle, set up a cross, and, kneeling before it with his soldiers, 
he prayed that God would enable them to free their country 
from the tyranny of Cadwalla. St. Oswald became king, and 
in after years the good monks of Hexham came yearly on the 
eve of the anniversary of his death to the spot where the cross 
had stood, there to watch and pray for the health of his soul. 

On his accession to the throne the spiritual welfare of his 
people at once engaged the attention of St. Oswald. He and 
many of his followers had received baptism when in banishment 
among the Scots, and it naturally followed that to them he 
sent for a teacher for his country. The result was the mission 
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of St. Aidan, who established his see at Lindisfarne, and for a 
short time it became the ecclesiastical centre of the province. 
In those days the bishoprics in England were frequently 
established away from populous towns, and probably in this 
instance Lindisfarne was: selected on account of its retired 
position, which would recommend it to the taste_and habits of 
St. Aidan, fresh from the monastic life of Iona. He could not 
very well have settled in York, since. Paulinus, although absent, 
was still in canonical possession of the archbishopric, and had 
left behind him a representative in the person of James the 
Deacon, a holy ecclesiastic who continued to instruct, to 
baptize, and to teach the Roman method of singing. It thus 
came about that for thirty years after the departure of St. 
Paulinus no one was consecrated in his place. 


THE EASTER CONTROVERSY. 


The doctrine of Papal supremacy is writ deep on the face 
of the annals of York. The minster is dedicated to St. Peter, 
and along “ Petergate”’ we pass to its west front: St. Wilfrid, 
next after Paulinus to hold the see, was an unwavering advocate 
of “ultramontane claims.” Prior to his elevation to the episco- 
pate he appeared as Abbot of Ripon at the council held in 
St. Peter’s Abbey at Whitby for establishing uniformity as to 
the day for the Easter celebration. Amongst others present in 
the council were King Oswy ; Hilda, Abbess of Whitby ; Colman, 
Bishop of Lindisfarne; and St. Chad, who all favored the then 
British method of computing the date of the festival that had 
also been in vogue in Rome prior to 457, and which, due to 
the interruption of communication with the Roman authorities 
consequent on the Saxon invasion, had remained in use in 
Britain long after Rome had authorized the more modern com- 
putation. On the other side were Queen Eanfleda, Oswy’s son 
Alfrid, Agilbert, Bishop of Dorchester, Wilfrid, and James the 
Deacon; these held that it was foolish to hold to old and 
faulty custom and thus to set themselves in opposition to the 
practice of the rest of the church. Colman defended the 
ancient observance on the ground of the practice of his fathers 
and the teaching of St. Columba, whilst Wilfrid pleaded that 
it was incumbent on them to conform to the decision of 
the successors of the most blessed Prince of the Apostles, to 
whom our Lord said “I will give thee the keys of kingdom of 
heaven.” Colman acknowledged that the keys were held by 
St. Peter, and, finally convinced by this confession of the 
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champion of an obsolete custom, the king determined that he 
would not be in opposition to the holder of the keys, lest, as he 
expressed himself, “when I come to the gates of the kingdom 
of heaven there should be none to open them, he being my 
adversary who is proved to have the keys.” 

St. Wilfrid was consecrated Bishop of York in 664, and later 
on, without his consent, the diocese was divided by Archbishop 
Theodore of Canterbury, at the instigation of Egfrid, King of 
Northumbria, into three parts. Against this arbitrary act 
Wilfrid, by the advice of some of the bishops, appealed to the 
pope. Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 7pso facto the 
highest ecclesiastic in the land, yet knew that his mere insular 
authority as primate of all Britain derived all its force from a 
still higher universal authority vested by divine appointment in 
St. Peter’s line; and so, holding his office, as he would have 
acknowledged, by the favor of the Apostolic See, hé at once 
sent off an advocate to Rome to vindicate his action and to 
oppose Wilfrid’s appeal. The pope, having heard both parties, 
pronounced a final verdict in Wilfrid’s favor, and if for a time 
the English authorities were contumacious, their non-compliance 
with that decision was based on no rejection of Papal jurisdic- 
tion; rather, their plea that the written verdict brought from 
Rome was a forgery, or it had been procured by unfair means, 
was a tacit acknowledgment of its binding force if genuine. 
The time when men put mere temporal considerations on one 
side, and make their best preparation for the hereafter—the 
hour of death—came to Theodore. He sent for St. Wilfrid, 
and asked pardon for the injustice that he had done him; he 
acknowledged that, in having consented with the king to deprive 
him of his see, he had sinned against God and St. Peter, and, 
as an atonement, he procured from the king his restoration to 
his possessions and bishopric. In 697 Wilfrid was a second 
time driven from his see; again an appeal to Rome resulted in 
his favor, and again, in this case as in the former, the near ap- 
proach of eternity, and true apprehension of the judgment of 
God, drew from the saint’s persecutor an acknowledgment that, 
as in the rest of the Christian world, so in England, the pope 
had supreme jurisdiction; for in his last will, written on what 
he thought would be his death-bed, King Alcfrid refers to the 
pope’s decision in Wilfrid’s favor, and promises “if he should 
recover he would perform the orders of the Apostolic See; but 
if death prevented him from fulfilling them himself, he left the 
performance of them to his heir.” 
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In a paper read at a Catholic Conference in 1891 Cardinal 
Vaughan refers to York’s devotion to St. Peter in the following 
words: “There was great devotion to St. Peter’s High Altar 
in York Minster. It was here that William I. of Scotland did 
homage to Henry II. when, in token of subjection, he deposited 
on the altar of St. Peter his breast-plate, spear, and saddle, in 
1171. By an immemorial tradition all the faithful of the 
diocese of York were obliged to visit St. Peter’s altar annually, 
and to deposit thereon the sum of one penny; and the tradi- 
tion used to be enforced from time to time in documents which 
have come down to our own time.” 

“St. Peter’s image in York, which was most richly and ex- 
pensively gilt and decorated, as can be seen by the bills which 
are extant, was a famous object of devotion. By a statute of 
the minster it was decreed that a wax candle be kept burning 
before St. Peter’s image during the whole of the octave of his 
feast.” 

“*« Peter Corn’ was the annual levy of corn, throughout the 
diocese of York, ordered by King Atherstone, to be distributed 
among the poor in thanksgiving ¢o God and St. Peter for his 
victory over the Scots at Dunbar.” 

St. Peter, in the person of his successor, St. Gregory the 
Great, provided that the archbishops of York should have 
metropolitan authority over Scotland, and later on, in the per- 
son of Pope Clement III., he released that country from such 
canonical subjection, and made the Scottish Church immediately 
dependent on the Holy See. 

From the time of St. Paulinus the archiepiscopate of York 
remained in abeyance till the days of Archbishop Egbert; the 
prelates who held the see in the interval were simply bishops 
subject to Canterbury, since none of them had been invested 
by the popes with the pallium and archiepiscopal jurisdiction. 
An addition, by an unknown writer, appended to Bede’s history 
informs us that in the year 732 Egbert was made Bishop of 
York, and says, under the year 735, “Bishop Egbert, having 
received the pall from the Apostolic See, was the first con- 
firmed archbishop after Paulinus.” Egbert was a connecting 
link between those two most eminent Anglo-Saxons, Bede and 
Alcuin. Under the tuition of Bede he developed that love of 
learning which led to his forming the famed library of York, 
and under his fostering care York’s renowned monastic school 
obtained an influence that made itself felt throughout Christen- 
dom. Of that school Alcuin, a native of York, was an alumnus, 
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and from Egbert he received a training which- resulted in his 
becoming the first scholar of his age, and the counsellor and 
confidant of Charlemagne, by whom he was made Abbot of St. 
Martin’s at Tours. A letter of Alcuin’s gives us some idea of 
the estimation in which the school and library of York and its 
venerable archbishop were held in France. It appears that 
Charlemagne proposed to found certain schools after the 
model of that of Yorkin his own dominions. Alcuin writes to 
him on the subject, and says: ‘Give me the more polished 
volumes of scholastic learning, such as I used to have in my own 
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‘“WALTER DE GREY COMMENCED THE SOUTH TRANSEPT IN 1230.” 


country, through the laudable and ardent industry of my master, 
Archbishop Egbert, and, if it please your wisdom, I will send 
some of our youths, who may obtain thence whatever is neces- 
sary, and bring back into France the flowers of Britain, that 
the garden of Paradise be not confined to York, but that some 
of its offshoots may be transplanted to Tours.” The fame of 
Alcuin redounded to the honor and credit of his alma’ mater 
and of his master the good archbishop, and it would be almost 
impossible to overestimate the benefits reaped by Christendom 
from his influence in the councils of Charlemagne. 

The “flowers of Britain’’ were transplanted into France 
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none too soon, for even before the death of Alcuin the Danes 
were commencing their predatory attacks on England: Their 
first irruption took place in 787; they came in large ‘num- 
bers in 793; in 867 they took York, and throughout ‘the whole 
district from the Tyne to the Tweed “they destroyed the 
churches and monasteries far and wide with fire and sword, 
leaving nothing remaining save the bare unroofed walls.” Not 
the least of the calamities that they inflicted was the destruc- 
tion of the school of York. However, the church that had con- 
verted and civilized its Saxon persecutors soon transformed 
the heathen Danes into devout follewers of the cross, and ‘in 
no particular more sincere than in their devotion to York’s 
great tutelar saint—St. Peter, and to St. Peter’s successors. 

The year 1066 saw the coming of William the Conqueror 
and the Norman conquest of England. To the Archbishop 
of Canterbury appertained by long custom the right to crown 
the kings of England. Stigand, the then archbishop, was 
an intruder, and not recognized by Rome. The ‘new king, 
who would acknowledge no authority higher than his own in 
the state, was just as determined to support and enforce obe- 
dience to such an authority in the church, and so, as Simeon 
of Durham tells us, in 1066 “he went with his army to: Lon- 
don, and was there elevated to the throne; and because Sti- 
gand, Archbishop of Canterbury, was charged by the apostolic 
pope with not having received the pall canonically, on: Christ- 
mas day he was solemnly consecrated at Westminster by Al- 
dred, Archbishop of York.” 


NORMAN FOUNDATION OF YORK MINSTER. 


The minster erected by St. Paulinus was burnt down in: 741 ; 
the church built to take its place shared the same fate, together 
with Archbishop Egbert’s library, in 1068. Again it was re- 
built by Archbishop Thomas, only to be again burnt down in 
1137. With the exception of the part of the crypt already 
mentioned, no part of the existing minster dates back earlier 
than the episcopate of Walter de Grey, who commenced the 
present south transept between 1230 and 1241. The whole 
building was completed by the end of the fifteenth century. 

The question of ways and means in the rebuilding of the 
successive minsters was, of course, a very serious one even in 
those days of practical Christianity. The archbishops set noble 
examples of self-denying generosity; Archbishop Melton con- 
tributed £700 and Archbishop Thursby £4£1,267—figures which 
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at present-day value very inadequately represent the worth of 
their donations. In the means adopted for raising the necessary 
funds one characteristic article of the faith of the builders comes 
out, and is evidence of the absurdity of the claim to “ continu- 
ity”’ preached within the walls of the minster by the aliens from 
the old faith who are now in possession. For the purpose of 
raising these funds indulgences were granted at various times 
to those who “were truly contrite and had confessed their sins.” 
The register of Archbishop Walter de Grey (1215-1255) is full of 
indulgences granted for this purpose. Jocelin, Bishop of Salis- 
bury (tempo Henry II.), released from forty days of penance all 
such as bountifully contributed towards the re-edification of York 
minster. Archbishop Melton also granted indulgences for the 
same purpose; as also did Popes Innocent VI. and Urban V. 
In 1140 Archbishop Thurstan, “finding the time of his war- 
fare nearly accomplished,” as William of Newburgh tells us, 
“‘relinquished his dignity ; and, excusing himself from its burdens, 
passed his last days with the Cluniac monks at Pontefract.” 
To fill the vacancy thus created St. William of York, treasurer 
of the minster and nephew of King Stephen, was by Stephen 
nominated to the see, elected by a majority of the chapter, 
and consecrated by the pope’s legate, Henry of Winchester. 


THE POPE THE SUPREME SPIRITUAL AUTHORITY. 


The congé d¢élire and nomination by the sovereign to an arch- 
bishopric in the Anglican Church of to-day carry with them 
all the force of a final appointment, since the part taken by 
the chapter, to whom the congé d lire is addressed, is merely 
to endorse what is virtually a royal appointment against which 
there is no appeal. It was far different in those happy days 
when the Catholic Church was the one church of England. 
Royal nominations were then accepted only when they com- 
mended themselves to the supreme authority, which was not 
the king but the pope, and so, notwithstanding the good will of 
the church in England, and notwithstanding his royal nomina- 
tion and consecration by the. Papal legate, we find St. William 
first sending, then going in person to the feet of the Holy 
Father to beg the pall and Papal confirmation. The pope, in- 
fluenced by the great St. Bernard, deposed St. William, and 
afterwards wrote, as John of Hexham relates, “to the Bishop 
of Durham and the chapter of York, requiring them within 
forty days after the receipt of his epistle to elect in his stead 
a man of learning, judgment, and piety.” In obedience to this 
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mandate the superior clergy of the diocese of York met, 
and, as their suffrages were divided between Henry Murdac, 
Abbot of Fountains, and Master Hilary, the pope’s clerk, once 
again the voice of St. Peter’s successor was heard, settling the 
claims of the rival candidates and consecrating Henry of Foun- 
tains for the archbishopric. St. William was thoroughly imbued 
with the truth so explicitly taught in medieval times—that the 
pope is the source of all spiritual jurisdiction—and so, when 
his nomination and consecration were disregarded, he did not 
for one moment assert anything so unheard-of as the superior 
authority of his royal appointment, nor did he question the 
right of the pope to fill the see as he had done. Without a 
murmur or complaint he retired to Winchester, living with the 
monks there, “and prized their holiness of life as much as that 
of angels, eating and drinking with them, and sleeping in their 
dormitory.” Henry of York died in 1153, and St. William was 
a second time elected to the archiepiscopal chair. To satisfy 
the wishes of his friends, he again started for Rome to beg for 
confirmation of his election and the pall. Success crowned his 
efforts and he was reinstated in the see. He returned to Eng- 
land, and at his entrance into York so great a crowd thronged 
forth to meet him that the bridge over the Ouse gave way be- 
neath the weight, so that men, women, and children fell into 
the river. The saint made the sign of the cross over the water, 
and by his prayers brought it about that not a single one was 
drowned. He was canonized by Nicholas III. about 1280. 


CARDINAL WOLSEY AT YORK. 


Cardinal Wolsey was preferred to York in 1515. It was un- 
fortunate for the archdiocese that the exigencies of state ren- 
dered the great and commanding diplomatic skill of its arch- 
bishop indispensable in the councils of a king who numbered an 
emperor in the ranks of his armies, and who aspired to be the 
arbiter of the destinies of Europe. Wolsey rose in influence with 
the success of the policy he directed till he became the first 
statesman of his age. The day came when he learned from 
experience the folly of putting any trust in princes; he lost 
the favor of Henry VIII. and was banished to York. It was 
in those, the closing days of his life, that misfortune and 
adversity brought out the real lovable side of his character 
and all those virtues which go to make up the typical Cath- 
olic bishop. Cavendish tells us that at this period he on one 
occasion visited St. Oswald’s Abbey, near York, and there con- 
firmed children from 8 A. M. till 12 noon; then making a short 
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dinner, he returned to the church at 1 o’clock to confirm more 
children till 4 Pp. M. The next morning before he departed he 
confirmed nearly a hundred children more, and then rode on 
his journey, and coming to a stone cross on the wayside he 
found assembled two hundred more children; he alighted and 
confirmed them all. We read of Wolsey that, after his arrest 
on a charge of high treason and when he was passing through 
Cawood in charge of his guards, “the people ran crying after 
him through the town, they loved him so well.” Whata world 
of regret that the life spent in statecraft had not been devoted, 
as were his last few weeks at York, to the higher and nobler 
calling of his episcopal office, is contained in the dying words 
of the great cardinal. “If,” said he, “I had served God as 
diligently as I have done the king, he would not have given 
me over in my gray hairs.” Yes, poor cardinal! and in that 
case the tears shed at your arrest would have been seen through- 
out old England and not confined to the poor people of the 
diocese of York, in which your better self had become known. 
THE PILGRIMAGE OF GRACE, 

The Reformation, like a deadly miasma, overspread the 
land, and so obnoxious was the Reformed religion to the 
people of England that in all directions they stood up to fight 
or die for the old faith. Devonshire and Norfolk; Lincolnshire, 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the whole North of England, took 
up arms rather than submit to the plundering of the monks, 
the destruction of the monasteries, and rejection of the pope's 
supremacy. The history of the rising in Yorkshire—known as 
the “Pilgrimage of Grace’’—shows us that York and its people 
were in the forefront of the battle for the old church. “The 
whole movement,” as Dr. F. G. Lee, Protestant rector of All 
Saints, Lambeth, tells us, “‘was marked by a complete absence 
of selfishness on the part of its promoters, and by the active 
presence and energy of the highest type of loyalty—loyalty to 
God’s revealed truth.”” The Convocation of York met at Pon- 
tefract and demanded that “the recent statutes which had ab- 
rogated that ancient and legitimate authority of the pope, 
known since the time of St. Austin; suppressed the monas- 
teries; declared Mary, the daughter of Queen Katherine, illegi- 
timate, and bestowed on the king the tithes and first-fruits of 
all benefices, must be at once, each one and every one, re- 
pealed.” The movement assumed such serious proportions that 
the king at length issued a public proclamation promising re- 
dress of all grievances, and granting a free pardon to all who 
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had taken part in the rising. Robert Aske, the leader of “the 
Pilgrims,” and other prominent supporters of the movement, 
were induced to proceed to London to confer with Henry; but 
no sooner were the bands of the Pilgrims dispersed than he 
showed to what a depth of infamy he could descend when it 
served his purpose. Aske was taken to York and ignominious- 
ly hanged in chains; others of the leaders were executed at 
Tyburn or burnt at Smithfield, and throughout the towns and 
villages of the North the mutilated, decomposing corpses of less 
prominent promoters of the rising told of a king’s perjury and 
of the steadfast perseverance unto death of his victims, and, 
as we remember the cause of the sufferings of these holy mar- 














SAINTLY MARGARET CLITHEROE WAS MARTYRED HERE. 


tyrs, we feel the warm blood throbbing in our veins with an 
eager desire to emulate their constancy and to show ourselves 
not unworthy of that glorious heritage they have handed down. 


DAYS OF MARTYRDOM, 


The final scene in the ghastly drama that culminated in the 
supplanting of the o/d by the mew church came at last. Pole, 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Canterbury, and patient, long-suffering 
Queen Mary, passed to a better world on one and the same 
day. As a consequence Nicholas Heath, Archbishop of York— 
the last of the old line of Catholic archbishops in the country 
—found himself at the head of the church in England at the 
most momentous crisis in its history. Nobly he headed the 
heroic bench of bishops, who, with one exception, stood firm as 
a rock in their opposition to Elizabeth’s ecclesiastical policy 
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and the revolution against authority that hailed her as its 
leader. When summoned to appear before the queen, and told 
either to take the new oath of supremacy or resign their sees, 
Heath, who had shown his loyalty by mainly contributing to 
secure for Elizabeth the undisturbed succession to the crown, re- 
fused, in his own name and in that of his colleagues, to take 
the oath, since the Fathers and the great Councils of the church 
all proclaimed Rome as the Head of that Church which their 
Divine Master had founded. In 1560 Heath, in conjunction 
with the other bishops, all of whom had been deprived except 
Kitchen of Llandaff, wrote to Matthew Parker, Protestant 
Archbishop of Canterbury, “a letter terrifying of the Reformed 
bishops and clergy of the Church of England, with curses and 
other threatenings, for not acknowledging the Papal tribunal.” 


Parker replies: “Ye have separated yourselves . . . from 
us,” and “ye permit one man to have all the members of your 
Saviour Christ Jesus under his subjection. . . . Ye have 


made it sacrilege to dispute of his fact, heresy to doubt of his 
power, paganism to disobey him, and blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost to act or speak against his decrees.” If, instead of 
condemning them, it had been Parker’s intention to have set 
the bishops before us as exemplars of self-sacrificing fidelity 
to God’s Holy Church and His Vicar, he could scarcely have 
expressed himself in words more certain to elicit our loving 
admiration for these grand confessors. After five years spent 
in a dark, unwholesome dungeon in the Tower of London 
Heath was sent back to York, and, on some paltry pretence, it 
was determined by the queen in council that he, an old man 
of eighty, should be tortured, pinched, or thumb-screwed. 

Our sketch would be incomplete if it contained no reference 
to saintly Margaret Clitheroe, for having harbored and main- 
tained Jesuits and seminary priests, and for unlawfully hearing 
Mass, this most heroic woman was martyred at York under 
circumstances of the most fiendish brutality. In her trial she 
gave as her reason for non-compliance with the “new church” 
her belief “in that One Church, not made by man, which hath 
Seven Sacraments and one unalterable Faith.” In that church 
she expressed her determination to live and die. In accordance 
with the sentence passed on her, she was first divested of her 
clothing, her hands and feet were tied, and she was stretched 
out at full length with a large flint stone of many sharp angles 
placed beneath the centre of her back. Upon her breast was 
placed a stout oak door, and for a quarter of an hour a quan- 
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tity of heavy stones were piled thereon, one after another, till 
a weight of near on half a ton had accumulated. The sicken- 
ing sight lasted till at last a heavier stone was pitched on to 
the rest, and then the continually repeated invocation, “O Jesu, 
good Jesu, have mercy upon me!” ceased once and for ever, 
and the tired soul, crushed out of the mangled body, took its 
flight, and faithfulness unto death was rewarded with the crown 
of life and the ever-abiding presence of the “good Jesu” who 
had supported her in her agonizing trial, and then taken her 
to himself. 

Admiration beyond the power of words to express takes 
possession of us when we see this gentle, defenceless woman, 
professing, in the presence of the enemies of the old church, 
her faith in its creed, and willingness to die for the same; and 
when we think of her constancy and glorious triumph the Te 
Deum bursts spontaneously from our lips in thanksgiving to 
Almighty God that he allows us to share the same holy faith 
that led her to look on the martyr’s crown as the choicest of- 
fering to lay at the feet of our Lord. 

Three hundred years have passed since Margaret Clitheroe’s 
time, and now once again many of those who worship in the 
old minster are turning Romeward with the conviction that 
only by submission to the Apostolic See can they recover that 
unity of faith lost to them at the Reformation, and there are 
grounds to justify the hope that the Mass shall again be heard 
within its walls, and that once again the people assembled 
therein shall be bidden “to pray for Christ’s Holy Catholic 
Church, and for the Pope, its supreme Head on earth.” 
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THE PAINTING IN THE CONVENT PARLOR. 


I, 


wy Y sister Nellie had finished her course of studies 
2 at Norton College, Longshore, N. Y., and taken 
her diploma, being graduated with distinction. 
She had come home to Illinois in June, and en- 
: ~ joyed some weeks with me, mostly on horseback 
—Nellie rides like an empress; she of Austria I am thinking 
of—and then had packed my grips and carried me an unwilling 
bachelor to that more than American Como, Lake George, for 
the season. But what was a fellow to do? Given his sister 
just from school, with no other relatives nearer than remote 
cousins in the whole wide world, notwithstanding bachelorhood 
of forty-five and a lazy, stay-at-home disposition—what was a 
fellow to do but be agreeable and go play father, escort, chap- 
eron, and discreet elder brother all in one? That is exactly 
what I did. A more delightful, healthful, romantic, and pleasur- 
able summer brother and sister never had than the one Nellie 
and I spent that season at Lake George. The 1oth of August 
of the same year found us back at home. To enjoy the quiet 
and comfort of an old-fashioned mansion in the prairie country 
near enough to Chicago not to be out of the world? 

No, my dear reader. Miss Nellie Burrbridge had completed 
her education, as I have informed you, at Norton College, 
Longshore, in June. 

We were at home to pack trunks, lock up the house, entrust 
it to a care-taker, and be off to France, Miss Burrbridge to 
finish abroad what she had completed at home. Some school- 
girl friend, graduating two years before, had returned from 
France for the commencement at Norton in June; had told 
Miss Nellie of a wonderful instructress in harp-music at a con- 
vent in the South of France, conducted by the Daughters of 
Charity. What more natural? Miss Burrbridge wished to 
perfect her French and be instructed in the manipulation of 
that divine instrument, the harp. To France then we were 
going. 

Saturday, August 21, found us at Pier No. 38, North River. 
September found us at Paris, at the Lyons depot. 

September 25 we took carriages at La Tour Farreauchette 
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for Chateau De La Rocca—otherwise an academy of the Daugh- 
ters of Charity. The afternoon of that day, after an enchant- 
ing drive, we alighted at the Chateau De La Rocca, handed 
our cards to the portress for the mother-superior, and were 
shown into the parlor to await the pleasure of her distinguished 
presence; and we had some time to wait. The parlor might 
well be termed a salon—long, spacious, furnished with ele- 
gance and exquisite taste, unusual,,I should fancy, in convent 
parlors. But this convent had been the country-seat of the 
De La Rocca family until very recent years, when the last of 
the line, Mme. La Bain-Farreauchette, a widow and childless, 
had given it to the Daughters of Charity for a higher academy 
for young ladies. 

While waiting for the mother-superior I had time to look 
about me. On the wall, hung low to catch the light, was a 
large painting of a beach-scene. I looked closely at it. There 
was no doubt of it. There is but one scene like it in the 
whole world—the beach at Galveston, Texas. I looked closer 
still. There, half embedded in the sand, was the trunk of a 
grand old cypress-tree. Many a time in the early morning 
and late at night I rested on the trunk of the tree of which 
this was the picture. 

“ Bridge ””--it is so Nellie always addresses me—‘“ what is 
there about that painting that so engrosses your attention?” 

Before I could answer Mme. Huitville, the superioress, had 
entered and stood, cards in hand, bowing with a grace and 
dignity truly pleasing to see. If the picture had attracted my 
attention Mme. Huitville astonished me—no, positively startled 
me. I had surely seen her before. Why, I had even been 
present at her marriage and death. And there she stood smil- 
ing at me, and saying in most excellent English, “ Mr. Burr- 
bridge, I believe; and your sister, Miss Nellie, who comes to 
us for a time.” 

Miss Burrbridge, presently established in her quarters, had 
come down to the parlor and kissed me good-by, and I was 
soon driving back to La Tour Farreauchette to catch the Paris 
express via Lyons. 

What long, long thoughts will come to a man shut up in a 
railway compartment alone during a long, long ride? 


Il. 


In the fall of 1870 I was ordered South by the doctors. In 
fact I was to go below the frost-line, and remain until June. 
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Nellie was then three years old, an orphan and my ward. 
What was I to do? An invalid, I could not take the child 
with me. But go I must, or have the pleasure of being the 
least interested party at a funeral in the spring. So said two 
eminent physicians of Chicago. Old Mrs. Stone, my house- 
keeper, quietly settled the matter: “Do as the doctors bid 
you, Mr. Burrbridge. I will look out for Nellie, keep house, 
and send you word of affairs from time to time.” So I went 
South. 

November 27, 1870, I landed in the City of Galveston, tired, 
jaded, weak, and miserable. I went to my room and ordered 
supper served there. A mulatto boy came with a tray, and 
laid the cover and served me. He opened my grips for me, 
prepared my bath, and, somewhat to my astonishment, let 
down a large mosquito-net about the bed, and tucked it in 
under the mattresses on three sides. I groaned. Mosquitoes 
in winter! I will be obliged to wing it again. My supper 
finished, a smoke, my bath, and to bed. Sleep is always good; 
but sleep to an invalid worn with travel is the balm of Para- 
dise. And how well I slept the night long! Before five I was 
awake, and up and dressed, surprising the scrub-women as I 
passed through the lobby of the hotel to the street. As I 
reached the corner I heard the bells of a church sound ina 
short, loud jingle, and so bent my steps that way, passing 
through a quaint old street, with here a brick building and 
there a shanty. At one door was a second-hand furniture 
store, and at the other a Dago fruit-stand. Then a yard with 
a low, one-story house—frame, of course—with a wondrous 
rose-bush in full bloom running across the front of it, and 
along one side. Over the gate, trained to a trellis, a Maréchal 
Niel blooming as I had not seen one bloom before. No one 
in sight, either about the house or the street, to ask for or 
buy from; I leisurely helped myself, and walked on to 
the old church, now in full view. I am neither churchman nor 
pious, and yet somehow I was attracted to the old pile. I got 
to know it well afterwards during my winter in Galveston. 
Who built it, or when, I never learned; but one might take it 
for an old adobe church of the Franciscan friars, and that 
morning, as I entered, I expected to see amidst a dilapidated 
interior some of the brown or black or white-robed brother- 
hood. But I was mistaken. This was the Catholic cathedral 
of the city, and on the morning of November 28, 1870, it was 
empty save for myself; a tall, stately woman without bonnet, 
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her head covered with a white something, haif-shawl, half-veil, 
half-lace, half-wool; a lovely child of fourteen or fifteen years, 
and an old colored woman, who knelt behind mistress and 
child. 

A very old priest came forth, clad in golden robes, preceded 
by a boy in scarlet and lace. A more beautiful picture I never 
saw. The old man, with silver hair and feeble step, with a 
devotion that shone in his face with the light of another world; 
the boy so beautiful, so young and small that he was scarcely 
able to carry the mass-book; with eyes that danced with youth 
and life and fun, but yet a copy of the old priest’s reverent 
walk and manner and mien. Son of Adam that I am and was, 
I lingered on through the Mass service—to pray? to scoff? 
Neither. I stayed to see the face of that queenly form some 
pews ahead of me, so devoutly wrapped in prayer. 

The service finished, all three rose to depart, and faced me 
coming down the aisle. The mother—evidently the mother— 
tall, dark, blue-black eyes, grace itself as she swept a low bow 
to the altar, on reaching the aisle from her pew. The daughter 
—surely the daughter—tall for her age, dark hair, eyes, and 
complexion. The old mammy—who else ?—like the one and 
like the other, and yet only an old quadroon servant. They 
passed by me and out into the sunlit street. 

Good breeding required that I should wait till I heard their 
footsteps on the stones of the steps before I followed, though 
the vision of beauty and wonderfully striking resemblance of 
all three urged me after them in curiosity. But before I left 
my pew I heard the rattle of carriage wheels and the trot of 
horses, and when I gained the door no one was in sight. 

A street railway passes the cathedral directly in front of it, 
and a car going by as I came out, I boarded it, trending I knew 
not exactly whither, only I knew toward the gulf side of the 
city. It landed me on the beach. Galveston beach! There it 
was before me, seeming to me to stretch miles away in one 
long marble avenue, guarded on one side by the opal surf of 
the gulf, and on the other by the sand-hills of the island’s 
edge ; sparkling as though set with gems; cool, though flashing 
sunlight back and forth; sweet with the perfume of the ocean’s 
incense, borne north by the gulf breeze which softly whispers 
to the sands all day long. 

I no longer felt an invalid. I wandered up this glorious 
beach, as though walking through the great aisles leading to 
the golden ’yond. How far I walked I know not, only when I 
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turned back I was tired and weak; had foolishly overtaxed 
myself and had to rest on the trunk of a huge cypress em- 
bedded in the sand. Then I started on again. A gentleman 
on horseback overtook me, and, noticing my weakness, dis- 
mounted and kindly offered me his saddle. 

By what art is it? Surely these Southern gentlemen can 
offer a courtesy with an ease and dignity and kindness that 
other men do not possess. When we reached the tramway I 
dismounted, thanked him, and we exchanged cards. His bore 
the name of Gaston R. Tunnley. I reached the hotel, and, after 
brandy and raw eggs and a little rest, breakfasted, and break- 
fasted well, seeming none the worse for my morning’s adventure. 

The next day I went into private quarters, and was much 
pleased to find that I had as companion-boarder, and no one else, 
Gaston R. Tunnley, of Tunnley Springs, Tenn.; also of Tunnley 
plantation, Deautin Parish, La. Rather swell and rather Eng- 
lish, I thought. But he had served in the Rebellion on the 
Southern side, as his sires had served in the Revolution on the 
American side; so I was mistaken, you see. It was now the 
end of May, 1871. 

I had announced that I was to start North the second week 
of June. One evening, on the beach, Tunnley asked me if I 
would do him a favor, and serve as a witness to a marriage in 
the parlor of our boarding-house on the following evening. 
“ My mother will arrive to-morrow, and be the other witness.” 

“ Certainly,” I said; and as the information was not volun- 
teered, I did not ask whose wedding it was to be. A note on 
my table told me that I would be expected in the parlor at 
eight o’clock. I put on my dress-suit—how was I to know?— 
and walked along the hall and across it to the parlor. I was 
introduced to Mrs. Tunnley, a proud, stately old lady whose 
acknowledgment of the introduction seemed like scorn. I was 
introduced also to Pére Duquoin, the old clergyman I had seen 
the first day I was in Galveston. I was introduced by Tunn- 
ley, being now somewhat confused, to “ My daughter Nolita; 
and this is Mammy Nola.” All these were my friends of the 
cathedral, the handsome child and the handsome old quadroon 
negress. Then I went with Tunnley to the end of the room, 


and was introduced to “My wife, Mrs. Tunnley.” “It is only 
for form’s sake, Mr. Burrbridge,”’ said Tunnley; “and we wish 
a witness on Nolita’s account.” Then they were married over 


again by Pére Duquoin, and I and Mrs. Tunnley, Sr., signed 
the papers. 
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Then Mrs. Tunnley, Jr., drew from her bosom a paper yel- 
low with age and, smiling, offered it to me to read. What I 
read was as follows: 


“ Be it known that I, John Weston, in Iberville, La., con- 
trary to the laws of the State, but as I deem right according 
to the laws of God, did jine (stc) Gaston R. Tunnley and 
Magnolia Tunnley” (slaves take the name of their masters) “as 
man and wife. Witnesses of the said act are old Mrs. Nola 
Tunnley, black, and myself. Signed by my hand this day, 
June the 12th, 1859. 

“JOHN WESTON, Preacher, white, M. E. Church. Amen.” 


Two weeks later I was in the same parlor at the death of 
the same woman, and I wept to see the end so sad and yet 
so peaceful. Consumption had claimed her for its own. There 
she reclined, poor gentle soul! On one side the husband, A. 
Tunnley, of Tunnley Springs, broken with sorrow; on the other 
the old mother of the husband, with one arm about little 
Nolita and one about her newly-found daughter’s neck, kissing 
away in tears the sorrow of years of scorn; at the foot of the 
couch the old negress, with streaming eyes and throbbing 
heart; Pére Duquoin, with choked voice, vainly endeavoring to 
recite the prayers for the dying; and she, smiling in the face 
of death, more beautiful than when I first saw her, on that 
sunny morn, in the old cathedral of Galveston. 


III. 


A man will have long, long thoughts when he rides alone 
on a long, long journey. Madame Huitville! Why the change 
of name from Nolita Tunnley ? 

How like the mother as I saw her at Mass service in the 
old cathedral at Galveston! Evidently she did not recognize 
me, nor my name. I did not return to the Chateau De La 
Rocca to bring Nellie away, but met her at Lyons. Her let- 
ters to me contained little or nothing of Madame Huitville. 

We are back at home now here in the prairie country. In 
the evening Nellie plays for me on her harp. She was taught 
“to manipulate that divine instrument” very well. 
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THE WORD-PAINTING OF DANTE. 


BY ANNA T. SADLIER. 


a CHELLING has said that the poetry of Dante is 
prophetic and typical of all modern poetry, em- 
bracing all its characteristics, and springing out 
of its intricately mingled materials. He goes 
further, and ‘declares that all who would know 
modern poetry, not superficially but at the fountain-head, should 
train themselves by this great and mighty spirit. 

The qualities of poetic excellence, by which the mystic spirit 
of the dead Florentine has so stamped itself upon the culture 
of this and other generations, excite wonder or provoke admir- 
ation in a variety of ways. His masterful handling of the ele- 
gant tongue he employed, his power of condensed expression, 
his simplicity, his directness, his earnestness, his tenderness, his 
marvellous fancy, portraying 





“ Armies of angels that soar, or demons that lurk,” 


are less astounding, perhaps, than his attention to small details; 
his pausing, brush in hand, before the stupendous aim he has 
in view, to paint a succession of pictures. 

In the very first lines of the Inferno there is presented a 
selva-oscura, a selva selvaggia, a dark and savage forest, jagged 
of aspect; its rugged trees, its thick-massed foliage, the haunt of 
nameless terrors. Desolation seizes upon the poet. He feels 
it in the intensity of his being—z/ /ago del cor: in the lake of 
his heart. 

Ruskin remarks upon the character of horror given by 
Dante to his forests, in contradistinction to Homer and the 
Greeks on the one hand, Shakspere and the English song-writers 
on the other. To them a forest is a place for merriment, adven- 
ture, thought, contemplation. To Dante the embodiment of 
grim terror. On leaving the city of Dis the poet, with his 
guide, Virgil, comes upon a forest “thick crowded with ghosts”; 
and again, in the thirteenth canto of the Inferno, reaches one 
“whereof the foliage is not green, but of a dusky color; nor 
the branches smooth, but gnarled and intertangled; not apple- 
trees, but thorns with poison.” 
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The trees of this wood are, indeed, living and suffering 
entities. Upon the borders of Paradise, however, is the heav- 
enly forest, dense and living green, which tempered to the eyes 
the new-born day. 

Dante, delivered from the terrors of that first wood by Vir- 
gil, who is described as one “from long silence hoarse,” revives 
as “flowers, bowed by the nocturnal chill, uplift themselves 
and open on their stem when the sun whitens them.” 

The poets pass on through “the brown air,” approaching 
night “releasing the animals of earth from their toils.” Arrived 
before the sorrowful city, they see the sentence of despair in- 
scribed there in “dim” coloring, and the boatman with wheels 
of flame about his eyes. Through the “dusky” air Dante 
descries hosts of souls. Scarce could he believe death had 
so many undone: The “dim” champaign trembles, bathed 
in vermilion light. Dante is overcome by sleep. He wakens 
upon the verge of the dolorous abyss, whence come sounds of 
infinite woe. It is dark, profound, nebulous—his vision, seeking 
the depths, can naught discern. 

In the first circle, no wild lamentations, but sighs that 
“make tremble the eternal air,” sighs for the late-known felici- 
ty, evermore unattainable. The gloom is broken by a hemi- 
sphere of fire. A moated and seven-walled castle arises; around 
it a meadow freshly green, a spot “ luminous and lofty,” wherein 
are the company of spirits, deprived through want of knowledge 
of the celestial inheritance. Thence the poets go forth from 
the quiet to the “air that trembles” and the “places where 
nothing shines.” 

The succession of images hitherto has depended almost en- 
tirely upon the choice or arrangement of single words. Ver- 
milion light, trembling air, nebulous depths, the tearful iand, 
the hemisphere of fire overcoming darkness; “the grave, slow” 
eyes of the unsuffering but unsatisfied spirits in Limbo, lead 
to the dolorous hostelry of the second circle, with its roaring 
as of tempestuous seas and battling winds. Dante makes fre- 
quent use of sound to express indifferently horror, the chas- 
tened suffering of Purgatory, or the infinite glory above. 

In Hell, roaring of waves or of winds, dire laments, doleful 
sighs, the reverberation of falling waters, the horrible crashing 
of a whirlpool, gnashing of teeth, snarling of curs, hissing of 
reptiles, bellowing of bulls, blasphemous shrieks, ferocious jab- 
bering, and a confusion of sounds as of kettledrums, trumpets, 
bells, so that “never yet was bagpipe so uncouth.” 
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In Purgatory, chanting of repentant souls, strains as of a 
mighty organ, melodious singing, gracious and glad salutations, 
dulcet notes, voices of angels, orisons or the narration of holy 
deeds done, the joyful cry which proclaims: the release of a 
spirit. 

In the Terrestrial Paradise, the sweetness of little birds 
singing, “with full ravishment, the hours of prime,” delicious 
melodies and the music of the eternal spheres. In Heaven, 


“Voices diverse make up sweet melodies; 
The seats diverse 
Render sweet harmony among the spheres.” 


The wondrous songs, sounds of praise, and the singing of hosan- 
nas, so that 


“Never since to hear again was I without desire.” 


The poet, indeed, declares that these heavenly sounds can be 
comprehended only there, “ where joy is made eternal.” 

In the “black air” of the second circle, Dante meets souls 
as starlings in large bands, or cranes in long lines. An infer- 
nal hurricane smites and hurtles them. In the “purple” air 
of the lower circle the pathetic accents of Francesca are heard; 
tragedy of tragedies sounded from the depths of eternal woe. 
Incongruously beautiful in its infinite sorrow, tenderness, appre- 
ciation of the pity expressed for the crime which it chronicles, 
or the abyss in which that crime is punished. For it is the 
deepest horror of hell that thence all nobleness, beauty, pathos 
even, are swallowed up in the inconceivable calamity, whence 
no second death may deliver. 

In the third circle, with its “ tenebrous air,” its water sombre- 
hued, the sad rivulet of Styx with “malign gray shores,” those 
who sullen were in the sweet sun-gladdened air are sullen 
evermore in “sable mire.” 

Dante expresses by the darkness of the air an intensity of 
horror. He multiplies adjectives to enforce this idea. Per- 
chance the rare brilliancy of the Italian skies suggested a 
powerful contrast. In the approach to Purgatory he dwells, 
conversely, on “the cloudless aspect of the pure air”; in the 
Terrestrial Paradise the air is luminous; in the first heaven 


“Luminous, dense, consolidate and bright 
As adamant on which the sun is striking.” 


Dante almost invariably employs the symbolism of color, 
no doubt suggested to his mind somewhat by the liturgy of 
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the church. His gray, his black, his purple, his brown usually 
express malignity, terror, despair, sorrow, or suffering. His 
red or vermilion indifferently represent the lurid lights of the 
Inferno, or “the white and vermilion cheeks of beautiful 
Aurora,” as, emerging from hell, he stands upon the sea-shore, 
perceiving a light “of unknowable whiteness,” the Angel of God. 

Green, emphatically the color of hope, overspreads the land- 
scape, when the poet has escaped from “the night profound 
that ever black makes the infernal valley.” He comes upon 
green meadows, and beholds two angels with wings the color 
of the “ new-born leaflets.” The poet, on his first escape from 
the dismal half-lights of the eternal prison, fairly revels in 
richness of coloring. He sees in the air “the sweet color of 
the oriental sapphire,” and herbage and flowers “ surpassing 
gold and fine silver, scarlet and pearl-white, the Indian wood 
resplendent and serene, and fresh emerald, the moment it is 
broken.” 

The stages of the purgatorial purification are hinted at in 
the color of the “angel’s garment, now sober-hued, the color of 
ashes, now lucent and red,” now white, or of dazzling radiance, 
as also in the steps of divers-tinted marble, variously of white, 
of deeper hue than Perse or of porphyry flaming red. 

In the Terrestrial Paradise the beautiful lady is walking upon 
vermilion and yellow flowerets, the skies are tinged with rose, 
and the Tree of Life is “less of rose than violet.” Those taking 
part in that wondrous pageant of the Church Militant, which is 
in itself a series of vivid and wonderful word-pictures, wear 
garlands of rose or other flowers vermilion, are incoronate with 
fleur-de-luce or verdant leaf, are vested in purple, or so red 
that in the fire had scarce been noted, or as if out of emerald 
the flesh and blood were fashioned, or of snow new fallen. 
One is of gold, so far as he was bird, and white the others 
with vermilion mingled. Beatrice wears a snow-white veil with 
olive cinct, a green mantle and vesture the color of the living 
flame. 

Even in the eternal spheres there is “the yellow of the 
Rose Eternal,” the snow-white Rose of the heavenly host, the 
angelic spirits, with faces of living flame, wings of gold, and all 
the rest so white no snow unto that limit doth attain. Even 
“the Highest Light” is described as of threefold color, and 
“by the second seemed the first reflected, as Iris by Iris.” 

As the poets pursue their way downwards through Bolgia 
after Bolgia the horror is intensified; the images, growing ever 
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more abundant, are usually loathsome as terrific. It is with a 
sense of relief that familiar and pleasing, if somewhat homely, 
similitudes are encountered. In the dense and darksome 
atmosphere where souls are tormented under a rain of fire 
there is a figure of a swimmer coming toward the poets: 


“Even as he returns who goeth down, 
Sometimes to clear an anchor which has grappled 
Reef, or aught else that in the sea is hidden.” 


A comparison is made between the fearful “fissure of Male- 
bolge” and the “ Arsenal of the Venetians,” and the giants, like 
towers, are seen through a vanishing fog, which suffers the 
sight to refigure whate’er the mist conceals. 

In the Purgatory souls appear, 


“As do the blind, in want of livelihood, 
Stand at the door of churches asking alms”; 


“As the little stork that lifts its wings 
With a desire to fly, and does not venture.” 


In the twenty-eighth canto are three such familiar illustra- 
tions in swift succession: “the swift and venturesome goats 
grown passive while ruminating”; the herdsman leaning on his 
staff, watching them, hushed in the shadow while the sun is 
hot, and the shepherd watching by night to protect his quiet 
flock from wild beasts. 

These homely similitudes continue side by side with the 
sublime imagery of the Paradise. The poet hears the murmur 
of a river descending from rock to rock, or the sound upon 
the cithern’s neck, or vent of rustic pipe. The splendid shades 
of the seventh heaven gather like rooks, who 


“ Together at the break of day 
Bestir themselves to warm their feathers cold.” 


The truth as presented to her poet-lover by Beatrice is as 
a taper’s flame in a looking-glass. 

Natural scenery, or some image or association of ideas 
therewith connected, distract the mind from the inspired mysti- 
cism of the Paradise, or the solemnity of Purgatory, as they 
raise it from “the black air” of the lower gulf to “the life beau- 
tiful, the life serene,” for so this earthly existence is patheti- 
cally called by the lost spirits; as though, forgetting its woes, 
they rémember only its possibilities of happiness, its human 
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sympathies, and the beauties which meet the eye and cheer the 
heart. 

Thus, meeting a company of ruined souls, headed by his 
former preceptor, Brunetto Latini, they observe the two poets 
“as at evening we are wont to eye each other under a new 
moon,” and in the repulsive atmosphere of a lower Bolgia 
there is the reminder of a mountain lake: 


“ Above in beauteous Italy lies a lake 
At the Alps’ foot that shuts in Germany.” 


The hell of thieves, whence the unrepentant souls hurl 
defiance at the Creator, opens with the peaceful picture “of 
hoar frost, copying on the ground the outward semblance of 
her sister white,” and the husbandman looking out upon the 
landscape. 

The border-land of Purgatory is one continued succession of 
beautiful images, sapphire-colored skies, the consecrated stars 
ne’er seen but by the primal peoples, the dawn breaking over 
that never-navigated sea, the trembling of the waves, 2/ tremo- 
lar dell’ onde, and the angel with countenance like the tremu- 
lous morning star. The sun flaming red is broken only by the 
shadow of the living poet, until it has reached meridian, and 
“the night covered with her foot Morocco.” The hour of 
twilight falls upon the poets, full of sweet desire in those who 
sail the seas, their hearts melted by the thought of distant 
friends, and when the pilgrim, hearing the far-off sounds of a 
bell deploring the dying day, is moved to new love. The ten- 
der humanness of this description seems to accord well with 
the entrance into that great solemn world of Purgatory, the 
mountain of sin destroyed by repentance. 

The following brief quotations may serve to give an idea of 
the use of natural scenery by the great Tuscan: 


“The moon belated almost unto midnight? 
Now made the stars appear to us more rare, 
Formed like a bucket that is all ablaze: 


“ As when in night’s serene of the full moon 
Smiles Trivia among the nymphs eternal 
Who paint the firmament through all its gulfs. 


“ And as the harbinger of early dawn 
The air of May doth move and breathe out fragrance, 
Impregnate all with herbage and with flowers, 
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“Ere in all its paths immeasurable 
The horizons of one aspect had become 
And night her boundless dispensation held.” 


The Terrestrial Paradise is aptly epitomized as a land “ where 
evermore was spring,” and its stream, so clear that even the 
most limpid of earth seem dull by comparison, moves on with 
a brown, brown current under the shade perpetual that lets not 
in rays of the sun or moon. 

The use of streams by the poet would furnish food for a 
separate and interesting study, as also his employments of 
mountains, birds, or flowers. 

In the Paradise light is that figure which the poet most 
frequently employs. The highest Light, the Light Supreme, 
the Light Eternal, express the Majesty of God. Light in 
fashion of a river, pacific oriflammes, brightest in the centre, 
flaming intensely in the guise of comets, myriad lamps and 
torches, are some of the epithets applied to the redeemed 
souls. 

It is true that he describes them as roses, lilies, as lucu- 
lent pearls, topazes, or rubies, more rarely as birds, or as form- 
ing letters, sentences, and wheels. This latter illustration is 
employed as an emblem of great torment in the Inferno. Once 
there is the simile of a stairway, colored in gold, on which the 
sunshine gleams. 

In his frequent use of the stars to define his thought it is, 
perhaps, a trivial coincidence, yet not unworthy of note, that 
the Tuscan concludes each portion of the Comedy with a refer- 
ence to those heavenly bodies. Flying from Beelzebub, prince 
of devils, and from the shades of the infernal pit, he emphasizes 
his escape in one terse sentence: 


“ Thence we came forth to re-behold the stars.” 


Having passed through the mountain of purification, and 
bathed in the Lethean stream, the once troubled soul of the 
Florentine is 


“Pure and disposed to mount unto the stars.” 


In the closing scene of the Paradise Dante exhausts, as it 
were, the splendor of his genius in striving to portray the Un- 
created Glory— 


“The Love which moves the sun and other stars.” 
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LONGFELLOW. 


BY CHARLESON SHANE, 


I 


HEN once, with brush that followed 
where the feet 
Of smiling Muses trod, thy skilful 
hand 
Traced all the beauties of a flow’ring 
land, 
And sketched the shaded grove where 
songsters sweet 
With full, melodious note, ¢y music 
greet, 
There Honor beckoned with her 
magic wand: 
And called to thee, from even for- 
eign strand, 
The grateful voice of Fame; and laurels meet 
Thy brow encircled. Now, alas! for thee 
Nor violets bloom, nor tunes the joyful note 
Yon flitting robin sings, when sounds to me 
The spring-tide song that fills his swelling throat. 
Nor can we e’er the master-spirit see 
Who breathed the melodies that round us float. 


II. 


Yet still thy verses guide and follow I 
Through all the sunny vales of France and Spain, 
Past hills forgotten warriors tread again, 

To cities slumb’ring ’neath the gorgeous sky 

In foreign indolence. There, passing by, 

O’er dusty roads that, parching, weep for rain, 

I see the slow mules lag in heavy train. 
And northward, then, where short-lived summers die, 
Scarce noted ’mid the reign of wintry snow, 

The Viking sweeps the tempest-swelling sea, 

And, ’neath his furious career bowing low, 

Both Dane and Norseman bend submissive knee. 

Ah, yes! these fast-revolving pictures show 

The Muse’s golden crown was given thee. 
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the Golden Jubilee of the Work of the Appren- 
tices and Young Workmen, which was cele- 


In that immense church, which embodies in stone 
a national vow, thousands had gathered to rejoice over the 
success of M. de Melun’s efforts. In the hymn which was sung 
by all, young and old, the cry to God was to save France-— 
Sauvez la France! One could scarcely believe, as he looked at 
that vast assemblage of young men, that Paris was an infidel 
city, but he would be rather led to believe that a genuine, 
healthy, Christian spirit was abroad in it. As we listened to , 
the eulogy of this heroic soul we found ourselves repeating: 
“T heard a voice from heaven saying to me: Write: Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord. From henceforth now, 
that they may rest from their labors, for their works 

follow them.” 

Viscount Armand de Melun was born at Brumetz, in the 
department of Aisne, September 24, 1807, of an ancient noble 
French family. He was blessed with good Catholic parents, 
who gave him an excellent Christian education. After having 
made brilliant studies in Paris he betook himself to the study 
of law, and was on the point of becoming a magistrate when 
the Revolution of July, 1830, happily interfered with his design. 

It was only by the desire of his parents that he prepared 
to enter a public career, and when the circumstances of the 
times prevented this, it caused him no heartache to give up 
his project. Gifted with the talent of eloquent speech and a 
forceful pen, he could have easily made a name for himself in 
the political world or the world of letters. It was no love of 
leisure, or any taste for frivolous or dangerous distractions, that 
led him to eschew the activities of public life. His preference 
was for a life of entire political independence. He loved work, 
and he left in the salons of Paris, and in many social circles, 
the impress of his strong intellectual ability, and the charm of 
his honest Christian character. 
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NOBLE GUIDES TO A CHOICE OF LIFE. 


M. de Melun was naturally active; he acquired piety. As 
in the case of most star-like characters whom God raises up for 
the good of his people, he was given a special providence to 
indicate to him his vocation in life and to strengthen him in 
the pursuit of it. At the very outset of his career he came 





THE VISCOUNT DE MELUN. 


under the influence of two women who did much to mark out 
his future paths: Madame Swetchine and Sister Rosalie. The 
former—whose correspondence, published by M. de Falloux, 
reveals to us a superior mind—transported M. de Melun into 
those luminous regions to which truly Christian souls are lifted, 
and she pointed out to him the special kingdom in which he 
could do efficient work. The latter, the simple daughter of St. 
Vincent de Paul, taught him the practical side of charity. 
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Madame Swetchine, who had conceived a strong affection 
for this young nobleman, in whom she saw such earnest piety 
and such consuming zeal and holy ambition to do good, wrote 
to him as follows : 

“Between religious faith and the charity of good works— 
which, under the impulse of faith, reveals an entire goodness 
of heart—between these two powers of-a holy trinity also 
there is an element to which we must give a place, an element 
which is neither faith reasoned out nor exterior charity, but 
the fireside of two others, their source, their motive, and their 
reward: this is piety, which makes God sensible to the heart 
and which concentrates in itself his immense love. Read, then, 
my dear friend, read St. Vincent de Paul—read him so that 
you may appropriate his action and conform yourself in every- 
thing to his example. But read also some other works of the 
great masters of spiritual life, which will lead you to penetrate 
into the adorable mysteries of God’s conduct towards souls. 
Living with the poor, the sick, you will find this practical in- 
struction very beneficial.” 

Sustained by the spirit of piety, the Viscount de Melun ap- 
plied his natural activity to good works, and it was Sister Ro- 
salie who directed and guided him from the start in the practice 
of charity. 

Sister Rosalie Rendu was the superior of the House of 
Charity in the Rue de l’Epée-de-Bois in Paris, and was famous 
for her charity towards the poor. She was a veritable provi- 
dence to them in the Faubourg St. Marceau, where the num- 
ber of the poor was simply incalculable. In her Mémoires, 
published by Count Le Camas, M. de Melun has left us these 
charming remembrances of the charitable apprenticeship he 
served under her: “At each one of my new incursions into 
the Faubourg St. Marceau, Sister Rosalie took care to choose 
for me, with her ordinary tact, the poor whom she confided to 
me. They all had particular claims on my solicitude, and some- 
thing interesting to relate to me. I never Jeft the Rue de 
l’Epée-de-Bois without a greater affection for the sister-superior 
and her protégés. I soon became accustomed to these excur- 
sions, and the conversations which preceded and followed them, 
in which I learned so well to discern true misery with its dis- 
guise, to take part in the exaggerations of some and in the re- 
serve of others, and to distribute to each whatever was the 
best as help, as advice, or even as talk. I have nothing to 
add concerning this admirable woman, since I have said all 
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that I know how to say of her in the history of her life. To 
date from that moment to her death, a week never passed in 
which I did not come often, not only to visit her poor and to 
go, under her direction, through all the narrow winding streets 
of her kingdom, but also to take counsel with her in all the 
works which I was about to undertake, in all the difficult situ- 
ations the solution of which, through her, I knew how to find.” 

In studying, also, inthe Quarter St. Medard, under the di- 
rection of this humble sister, the sufferings and the wants of 
the poor, M. de, Melun began to understand the extent of 
misery which befalls so large a portion of the population, es- 
pecially in large cities, and particularly so in Paris. But the 
immensity of evil, instead of discouraging him, served only to 
inflame his holy ardor, and he devoted his life to relieving his 
brethren in Jesus Christ. 


II. 


There is much religion, and therefore much charity, which 
is lost sight of in the general view that people take of irreligious 
France. If there is an impious Paris we should not forget 
that there is also a religious Paris. Paris is world-renowned 
for the number and the excellence of its charitable institutions. 
People who are all the time wondering if the Parisians will 
ever get to heaven ought to take a few salutary lessons from 
them in meritorious charitable work. Beneath the gayety of 
the Parisians, which is too often and too wrongly considered by 
sedate English and American travellers as utter levity and 
frivolity, there beats a refined and benevolent heart. There 
is a natural basis for charity in the Parisian character. It 
represents the highest, the most complete, and the most civ- 
ilized people of the world. While irreligion may prevail, 
even to an alarming extent, yet Christianity has brought to 
perfection an uncommonly plastic and ductile benevolence, 
the like of which can be found nowhere else in Christendom. 
Even men and women who have lost the faith are motived 
for temporal reasons by the charity which was long ago 
supernaturalized by the action and the influence of the Cath- 
olic Church. 


BANEFUL FRUITS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


All of the specific charities of Paris are in close touch with 
the church, and are sustained mainly by her faithful children. 
The Work of the Faubourgs, the Maternal Society, the Cribs, 
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the Halls of Asylum, the Common Schools, the Patronages, 
the Friends of Childhood, the Work of the Prisons, the Society 
of St. Francis Regis, the Work of the Sick Poor, the Work of 
the Soldiers, and. the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, which 
embrace the social and charitable labor of Catholic Paris, have 








SISTER ROSALIE TAUGHT HIM THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF CHARITY. 


had their origin from purely religious motives and perform their 
duties under clerical and religious supervision. The amount of 
real, genuine happiness which is conferred through the agency 
of these different works is so enormous that we are tempted to 
believe if the Catholic religion had full sway over the French 
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mind and heart the civilization of Christianity would reach its 
ultimatum. At present, however, difficulties and opposition 
which are formidable prevent its attaining to that desirable 
height. That unfortunate French Revolution, which was national 
delirium, has borne wicked fruits that have lasted even to our 
times, a hundred years and more since it spilled innocent blood 
on the pavements of Paris and vitiated the souls of thousands. 

The first field of labor into which M. de Melun entered 
was the work of the Friends of Childhood—a society founded 
in 1827 by a number of young gentlemen of fortune. He took 
a lively interest in succoring and caring for poor children who 
were without parents, or who, having parents, were neglected 
by them. These unfortunates were placed under proper care 
and guarded from evil influences, which might otherwise sur- 
round them. 


THE CRUCIAL PERIOD OF LIFE. 


While engaged in this work the young viscount perceived 
the futility of his labor if it were not extended further to that 
period’ when the child departs from the class-room to enter the 
life of apprenticeship, a period fraught with danger, in which 
all that the child had been hitherto taught might be reduced 
to nothing by the influences of bad example, bad reading, and 
neglect of religious duties. 

Pondering this thought, M. de Melun had recourse again to 
Sister Rosalie, and they formulated a scheme which, under 
God’s blessing, not only satisfied the exigency which existed, 
but far surpassed their most sanguine hopes. M. de Melun gave 
a short sketch of his labors and the labors of his colleagues, 
in 1875, at a general assembly of the Work of Apprentices 
and Young Workmen, of which he was the founder. 

In 1845, at the request of some well-intentioned men, Brother 
Philip, the superior-general of the Christian Brothers, sum- 
moned to the mother-house all the directors of the Christian 
Schools in Paris. At this meeting the matter of doing some- 
thing for the benefit of children who, after leaving school, en- 
ter into the life of apprentices, and who, surrounded by inevit- 
able temptations, are often placed in the danger of losing their 
faith, was discussed. The religious atmosphere of the school- 
room is noticeably absent in the workshop, and in a short while 
the boy is likely to lose all religious tradition, religious habits, 
all trace of the education which he received in the school and 
in the church. It was proposed to the Christian Brothers to 
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undertake a work which would reach these young apprentices, 
‘and to inaugurate Sunday reunions in which some of the good 
influences that had been exercised over their early years might 
be continued and perpetuated. 

The proposition was received favorably, and while all ap- 
proved of the idea, not a few were dismayed at the difficulty 
of attracting and holding these young people at an age when 
they were so desirous of pleasure and so charmed with their 
own freedom. Again, some of the brothers were at a loss to 
supply for the distractions, more or less licit, which were offered 
to these young souls in the outside world. 

“The work is an excellent one,” said Brother Philip; “it is 
necessary and ought to be done.” He counselled them to-go 
to work and lay the foundation of it, and to return in three 
months and report the results of their labors. 

At the appointed time the brothers convened at the mother- 
house and presented their reports to the superior-general. 
They had appealed to their former pupils, and the appeal had . 
been listened to. The work had been established in three 
arrondissements and was about to be founded in several others. 
Father de Ravignan had preached a charity sermon in behalf 
of it at Notre Dame; Father Pétélot, at that time curé of St. 
Roch, had taken up subscriptions for it; the Archbishop of 
Paris had accepted the honorary presidency of it, and every- 
thing augured its complete success. Soon the work extended to 
every quarter of Paris, and having been organized on a sure 
basis, its development was nigh stupendous. When M. de 
Melun spoke in 1875, with a heart grateful to God and to the 
Christian Brothers, of the success of this work, which was so 
near and so dear to him, he had the pleasure of reporting the 
establishment of 20 societies, numbering 2,527 young members. 
In December, 1893, the work counted 53 societies, numbering 
5,559 members. This rich fruitage of his labors and his prayers 
evidently showed that the finger of the Lord had touched his 
work, 

AID FOR YOUNG WORKING-GIRLS. 

M. de Melun felt that the Work of the Apprentices would 
be incomplete if he did not take into consideration the de- 
plorable condition of young girls, who, after leaving school, 
were thrown into as trying, and even worse, temptations than 
those which surrounded boys. The amelioration of public man- 
ners and the salvation of society had an equal claim on his 
zeal in this respect. Therefore, February 3, 1851, a work, anal- 
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ogous to the Work of the Apprentices, was organized under the 
care of the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, and in his last days 
the Viscount de Melun stated with much consolation the happy 
results of this excellent institution : 

“The moral grandeur, unperceived, this heroism of every 
day—more meritorious than the exceptional acts on which hu- 
manity wastes its encomiums—you will find in these young 
working-girls, whom you, sisters, have taken under your pro- 
tection, and if you ask whence have they acquired that strength 
of resistance and that superiority of soul, there is but one voice 
that will answer: in the Sunday reunions, in the instructions 
and the advice which they received in them; in the help and 
the relief which the Patronage gave them.” We cannot for- 
get that the Baroness of Ladoucette, as the general presi- 
dent of this work, assisted both M. de Melun and the worthy 
sisters in its marvellous development. It has been established 
in almost every parish of Paris and the suburbs, and at the 
close of 1893 numbered more than 20,000 associates. 

One might think that the organization and the successful 
development of these two great works for the betterment and 
the salvation of the two most important divisions of society 
were labor enough for the life-time of a single individual. But 
no, the charity of M. de Melun was ceaseless. In the practical 
unfolding of his charities he met with a class of men and women 
who were once in good circumstances, but who had undeservedly 
fallen into poverty or low condition of life. There was an ex- 
quisite delicacy needed in dealing with this work, and the benevo- 
lent viscount had a heart tender enough for it. He established 
the Work of Mercy. It was a timely work, for it came into 
existence just at that epoch when great social errors had arisen 
and had been the cause of terrible catastrophes both to society 
and to families. Much of the communism that had a faint echo 
even here in America began about this time, and to stem the 
tide of misery which it was producing M. de Melun organized the 
Society of Charitable Economy and began the Annals of Charity. 

While the viscount preserved a complete political indepen- 
dence, attaching himself to no party, he did not hesitate to 
utilize the resources which the government offered him in 
carrying out the work of his patronages. 


SYMPATHY OF M. DE LAMARTINE. 


When the Revolution of February 24, 1848, came before 
France, with appearances favorable to popular interests, there was 
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no one who welcomed it more warmly than Viscount de Melun. 
Because it seemed in touch with the good of the people, it 
awakened in his heart the most stirring hopes, and, it must be 
confessed, generous illusions. He did- not fear to invite the 
good will of certain members of the Provisional government 








HE WAS THE FOUNDER OF THE WORK OF APPRENTICES AND YOUNG WORKMEN. 


to his works, and he especially sought the beneficial services 
of M. de Lamartine, who had often testified a warm sympathy 
for his undertakings. March 31, 1848, in union with Mme. de 
Lamartine, he founded the Fraternal Association. This work 
of social charity, ingeniously adapted to the wants and the 
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ideas of the moment, had at first great success, but the Revo- 
lution of May 15 crippled its operations. M. de Melun was 
not cast in the mould of men whom difficulties discourage ; he 
pursued his work faithfully, and after the revolutionary days of 
June had scattered everywhere despair and misery in the popu- 
lous quarters of Paris, the brave viscount, assisted by his con- 
freres of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul and by members 
of his own works, went about doling out to poor families, the 
victims of the civil war, the relief of municipal generosity and 
the pacifying comforts of Catholic charity. Again we find him, 
as of old, the messenger of Providence, in the Faubourg St. 
Marceau, where in former years he had buckled on his first 
arms as a simple soldier of charity under the orders of Sister 
Rosalie. 

Thus did this good, holy man live, not for himself but for 
his fellow-men, scattering everywhere the gifts of God, and 
bringing the peace of Jesus Christ into the by-ways and 
the alley-ways of life, into quarters where the love of the Sav- 
iour was sorely needed. His whole career might be said to 
have been the embodiment of the words of Horace Mann: 
“The soul of the truly benevolent man does not seem to reside 
much in its own body. Its life, to a great extent, is a mere 
reflex of the lives of others. It migrates into their bodies, and, 
identifying its existence with their existence, finds its own 
happiness in increasing and prolonging their pleasures, in ex- 
tinguishing or solacing their pains” (Lects. on Education, Lect. 
IV.) 

III. 

We would hardly believe our sketch of the life of Armand 
de Melun in any degree satisfactory if we did not refer to the 
important services which he rendered to religion in his brief 
career as a legislator, and in his long life as a counsellor in 
public affairs relative to charity and public assistance. 

Before presenting himself to the universal suffrage of France 
Louis Napoleon wished to have an interview with De Melun, 
whom he rightly deemed the principal representative of chari- 
table works in Paris. Had the viscount been accessible to 
ambition, he might have held the highest positions in the state ; 
but he preferred to retain his political independence. He 
entered the Legislative Assembly in 1849, and contributed power- 
fully to the passage of bills affecting the freedom of education 
and public charities. With the aid of his brother, who repre- 
sented the department of the North, he succeeded in drafting 
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and passing laws concerning the hospitals and the hospices, 
marriages of the indigent, judiciary assistance, public baths and 
lavatories, unhealthy dwellings, apprenticeships, and the monts- 
de-pieté. It took some strong contention to pass these bills, 
but constant work and eloquent advocacy of them prevailed. 
M. de Melun never assumed the air of a partisan in his 
parliamentary work; he was first and always ¢he Christian who 
had recourse to pacific measures, rather than to noisy agitation, 
for the success of what he had at heart. So preoccupied was 
he with all social questions that came before the Assembly 
that the members were quite assured he studied every project 
in advance. When asked to give his views on public measures 
he stated them with simplicity and clearness, and was listened 
to with respectful attention. 

This modest man, who feared nothing so much as parade 
and held in horror even the least appearance of charlatanism, 
was one of the best servants of popular interests that ever 
sat in the hall of the Legislative Assembly. 

The coup-detat of December 2, 1854, put an end to the 
parliamentary career of Viscount de Melun, but he was called 
upon later to give the weight of his learning and counsel in 
the organization of the Societies of Mutual Help. Monseigneur 
Sibour, Archbishop of Paris, urged him to co-operate in this 
good work, and in obedience to the wish of that prelate he 
took a deep interest in it, being the soul and the agent of the 
committee to whose charge it was entrusted. After the Patron- 
age of the Apprentices and the Young Workmen, this Work of 
Mutual Help gave him the greatest honor; for through it he 
rendered lasting and useful services to the laboring classes. 

SINISTER DESIGN OF THE EMPIRE. 

Again was his deep faith and tender charity called into 
requisition. The imperial government, like a huge octopus, 
was drawing in everything that could bring it profit or emolu- 
ment. In 1858 the Moniteur announced the government’s 
intention of alienating the immovable patrimonies of the hospi- 
tals and the hospices; in plain terms, stealing the landed 
property whereby these excellent institutions were supported 
and converting its value into rentes, all to be at the disposal of 
the state. The benevolent soul of the viscount was alarmed ; 
he saw in this financial speculation a death-blow given to the 
interests of the poor. He succeeded in obtaining an audience 
with the emperor, and pleaded so frankly, and, as he said 
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himself, “ with such vivacity of language” that the matter was 
dropped. He argued that what the government would take 
away was immovable and valuable by the permanency of ages, 
and what it would give in return would be movable and un- 
certain, variable and perishable with time. He showed how 
the country would look on the whole affair as a disreputable 
piece of speculation which would throw discredit on the govern- 
ment—robbing the poor to enrich the state—and it would effec- 
tually hinder any future bequests to public charities, since people 
would see in the proposed decree an inclination on the part of 
the government to prevent the execution of their legacies. 


A PROPHETIC VIEW OF THE PAPACY. 


A congress was about to meet in 1859, in which the Roman 
Question would be discussed. The fallacious pretext for sum- 
moning this congress was the pacification of Italy. M. de 
Melun was one of the first to utter the cry of alarm, which he 
did in a remarkable drochure, entitled “The Roman Question 
before the Congress.” He pointed out low the Catholic 
Church would be arraigned before this gathering, in the person 
of her Head, as not being fit to govern men, as having abused 
her authority, and as having squandered the Peter’s pence. 
The Revolution would demand the spoils of the Holy See as 
the reward of its denunciation and assault. The flimsiest 
reasons would be advanced to give authority to an attack on 
the Papal dominions; city after city would be taken, and, 
finally, the Papacy would be imprisoned in its own City of Rome. 

M. de Melun wrote these words, truly prophetic, one year 
before Castelfidardo and ten years before the Piedmontese 
irruption into the Eternal City! 

From 1860 till his death, June 24, 1877, M. de Melun 
confined his work principally to his charitable societies. He 
was, besides, one of the most devoted and most intelligent 
counsellors of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul; a member 
of the Association of St. Francis de Sales, a society organized 
for the defence of the faith, and an associate of the Work of 
the Country-places, which he helped to found with his friend, 
M. de Lambel, and whose objects were to furnish poor parishes 
with the necessary resources of worship, the induction of teach- 
ing and nursing sisters into rural districts, the establishment 
of small pharmacies for the poor, and, in fact, all the works 
of piety and charity of which country-places stood in need. 
He also assisted Baron Cauchy in the Work of the Schools of 
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the Orient, and he may be said to have closed his life caring 
for the orphans of the Commune. A year after his death the 
Archbishop of Paris, in a pastoral letter addressed to his clergy 








THE VILLAGE OF BOUVELINGHEM, AS REBUILT BY VISCOUNT DE MELUN. 











in behalf of these orphans, paid a magnificent tribute to the 
memory of Viscount de Melun. “ He was the man of all works 
of beneficence. None better than he possessed the intelligence 
of Christian charity.” 
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Never a robust man, the charitable viscount began to find 
disease making sad ravages on his constitution; but he had 
little fear to meet God after so many golden years spent in his 
service. His death was as blessed as was his life, full of tender- 
ness towards his own and the objects of his labors, full of con- 
fidence in the mercy of God. 


A SPLENDID EXAMPLE FOR OUR GOLDEN YOUTH. 


It is given to few countries to raise up such lovely, whole- 
souled, faithful characters as was M. de Melun. They are always 
the solitary lights which gleam out of the darkness, but they 
are also beacon-lights which direct and straighten the steps of 
men. This hero of charity might have passed, like hundreds of 
his contemporaries, a life of ease and luxury; might have spent 
his fortune in travel or in collecting about himself the valuable 
aids and resources of a cultured mind. He preferred, however, 
to be directed by the Spirit of God who dwelt within him and 
who informed his own soul. Sentire cum Ecclesia was his 
maxim, not only in the dogma, traditions, and opinions, but 
also in the sympathies, the devotedness, and the charities of the 
church. The Holy Ghost dwelt in him not with barren result, 
and from his personal sanctification came immense activities 
that helped to civilize and refine his fellow-men, and to make 
apparent that the God of all consolation was working in the 
heart of Paris. 

In the onward tendencies of our times, when wealth is sure- 
ly and manifestly increasing, we find every day men who lead 
lives of leisure; who have nothing, it would seem, to live for but 
pleasure and delight. The number of our gentlemen of fortune 
is increasing. What if some of them would take up the work 
of safeguarding the lives and the religion of our young work- 
men in our large cities? There is no more neglected class than 
the young who are thrown into workshops and factories with- 
out the guiding hand of religion. Our parochial societies, our 
literary societies, do not reach a tithe of them. The vast 
majority grow up catching religious impressions as they may, 
while there are inducements enough in the saloon, in the dance- 
halls, and in wicked localities to veer them away from all 
practice of faith. 

Here is a veritable apostolate for our young men of fortune, 
one that will earn for them the gratitude of the church and 
humanity, as well as the blessing of Almighty God. 
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THE QUESTION OF FOOD FOR THE PEOPLE. 


BY ALICE WORTHINGTON WINTHROP. 


N the science of social life the modern student 
learns, as in St. Paul’s vision, that “nothing is 
common or unclean.” It is his privilege to dis- 
-cover this for himself as he penetrates the mys- 

Mie teries which underlie all the facts of life; and 
this sense of the relation between the simplest and the most 
complex truths of existence is building up the new study of so- 
ciology—a science which has the universe for its province, and 
which deigns to take into consideration those feelings and 
principles which political economy formerly ignored. We do 
not wish to underrate the work which political economy has 
accomplished, but we believe that it has suffered from its own 
self-limitations. In ignoring the higher motives of mankind it 
has narrowed its own range of vision. 

Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations was published in 1776; 
Professor Marshall’s Principles of Economics, in 1890. It may 
be said, therefore, that a little over a hundred years has seen 
the rise and fall of the school of political economy which re- 
garded enlightened self-interest as a sufficient reason to account 
for all the actions of man in his relation to society. We take 
Professor Marshall’s work as indicating the close of this period 
(though the new impulse came somewhat earlier); not, of course, 
that it is, as was Adam Smith’s, an epoch-making book, but 
because it embodies, to a certain extent, the ideas of the pres- 
ent generation. As Mr. Kidd says in his Soctal Evolution, Pro- 
fessor Marshall’s work is “an attempt to place the science of 
economics on a firmer foundation by bringing it into more 
vitalizing contact with history, politics, ethics, and even reli- 
gion.” 
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CHRISTIAN ALTRUISM. 


It is this consciousness of the dependence of science on 
ethics and religion—of the existence of the spiritual element 
in humanity—which inspires the new school, and which is mak- 
ing non-Catholics realize that man cannot be regarded, in the 
words of Mr. Ruskin, as a “mere covetous machine.” The 
church, of course, has never accepted this theory. She has al- 
ways recognized the altruistic principle in human nature, though 
she calls it the spirit of Christian charity. As regards its ap- 
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plication to society, she has gone on her way “ unhasting, unrest- 
ing,” serenely striving to calm the troubled spirit of Individual- 
ism, on the one hand, and of Socialism on the other. 

Our Holy Father Pope Leo XIII., in his Encyclical on 
Labor, says: “At this moment the condition of the working 
population is the question of the hour; and nothing can be of 
higher interest to all classes of the state than that it should 
be rightly and reasonably decided.” It is, no doubt, an evi- 
dence of this truth that the thoughts of both Catholics and 
non-Catholics are eagerly turned to the solution of the practi- 
cal problems which confront the working-man in his home, as 
to his hours of labor, his recreations, and, above all, as to how 
he shall be fed. 

This last is a question which has been more carefully consid- 
ered in other countries than in our own. In Germany the first 
systematic investigations into the chemistry and physiology of 
food were begun by Baron Liebig about 1840. He endeavored 
to analyze and define its different elements of nutrition, and 
though he attributed greater importance to the nitrogenous in- 
gredients than would be accepted by the scientific men of to- 
day, his system has stood the test in other respects of more 
than fifty years. In 1864 Professor Henneberg introduced the 
so-called Weende method and definitions, and they have gradu- 
ally been adopted by chemists everywhere. In France re- 
searches into the quality of milk were begun about 1830, and 
in 1836 Boussingault reported analyses of various kinds of 
food, with especial reference to the quantities of nitrogen con- 
tained in them. For many years the chief stress was laid on 
the elements of carbon and nitrogen. In the valuable works of 
Payen, published as recently as in 1864, little else than water, 
nitrogen, and carbon are taken into account. 


THE RELATION OF PURE FOOD TO TEMPERANCE, 


In England interest in the subject developed late, but it has 
been pursued with characteristic thoroughness by Professor 
Richardson and others. The prevention of drunkenness, the 
national vice, by means of proper nutrition has been particu- 
larly studied in England. Mr. Lecky says, in his work on 
Democracy and Liberty: “ Miserable homes, and perhaps to an 
equal extent wretched cooking, are responsible for very much 
drunkenness; and the great improvement in working-men’s 
dwellings which has taken place in the present generation is 
one of the best forces on the side of temperance. Much may 
also be done to diffuse through the British working classes 
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something of that skill and economy in cooking, and especially 
in the use of vegetables, in which they are generally so lament- 
ably deficient. If the wives of the poor in Great Britain and 
Ireland could cook as they can cook in France and Holland, a 
much smaller proportion of the husbands would seek a refuge 
in the public house. Of all the forces of popular education 
this very homely one is perhaps that which is most needed in 
England, though of late years considerable efforts have been 
made to promote it. A large amount of drunkenness in the 
community is due to the want of a sufficient amount of nourish- 
ing and weil-cooked food.” 

In the United States researches into the character of our 
food-supply naturally came late. The first analyses made by 
modern methods were undertaken at the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale College, in 1869; but comparatively little was 
done until the establishment of experiment stations several 
years afterwards. The first extended investigations into the 
nutritive value of food for man in this country were begun in 
1878, at the instance and partly at the expense of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, through the influence of the late Professor 
Spencer F. Baird. These analyses included fish, shell-fish, 
meats, milk, butter, cheese, flour, bread, etc., and were con- 
tinued until 1891. Meanwhile, Honorable Carroll D. Wright, 
then chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor and Statistics, 
had undertaken investigations in which Professor Atwater col- 
laborated, and on which the present work of the latter is 
founded. A number of analyses of canned foods have been 
made within the past few years by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with reference to adulteration. In 1893 
the collection of food material at the World’s Fair at Chicago 
offered remarkable opportunities for experiment and research; 
and this fact was appreciated by the Agricultural Department, 
which undertook investigations which are not yet completed. 
The department has also instituted certain experiment stations, 
and it is with the work accomplished by these that we propose 
especially to deal. 

They are conducted under Dr. Atwater, professor of 
chemistry in Wesleyan University and director of the Storrs 
Agricultural Experiment Station, who is the special agent of 
the Agricultural Department. He has been actively engaged in 
food investigations since those first undertaken, as already 
stated, at Yale College in 1869, and it is largely owing to him that 
nearly twenty-six hundred analyses of American food products, 
exclusive of milk and butter, are now available to the public. 
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SCIENTIFIC HANDLING OF THE SUBJECT. 


The charts, four in number, used to illustrate the results of 
his experiments have been compiled under Professor Atwater’s 
directions and require slight explanation. The food values in 
them are expressed, according to the Weende method, in heat 
units or calories; 2. ¢., in that “amount of heat which is required 


CHART 1.—COMPOSITION OF FOOD MATERIALS. 


Nutritive ingredients, refuse, and fuel value. 
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to raise one pound of water 4° Fahrenheit”; and these calories 
represent the actual amount of nourishment contained in dif- 
ferent articles of food. The first chart, entitled the “ Composi- 
tion of Food Materials,” indicates the nutritive ingredients, 
refuse, and food value of the most popular articles of diet. 
The second, entitled the “ Pecuniary Economy of Food,” gives 
the amount of actual nutriment which can be obtained for 
twenty-five cents. The third, called ‘“ Dietaries and Dietary 
Standards,” gives the nutrients and food energy in diet in dif- 
ferent countries and occupations; and the fourth, under the 
title of the “ Nutritive Ingredients of Food and their Uses in 
the Body,” contains familiar examples of compounds commonly 
grouped with each of the four principal classes of nutrients. 

Like Moliére’s M. Jourdain, who talked prose without know- 
ing it, all expert caterers and prudent housewives unconsciously 
approximate their purchases to the ideal proportion of proteins, 
fats, and carbohydrates in the food which they buy. But there 
are many, in every class of the community, who would be 
benefited by training in these particulars, and only a small 
number, even among experts in the selection of food, have 
learned to combine the maximum of nourishment with the 
minimum of expense; and this is a matter of vital importance 
to the working-man. Honorable Carroll D. Wright, Commis- 
sioner of Labor, says in his report of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of 1884, “the labor question, concretely 
stated, means the struggle for a higher standard of living”: 
and he gives the following table: 


PERCENTAGE OF FAMILY INCOME EXPENDED FOR SUBSISTENCE. 








A li | Expended 
nnual income. for food. 





GERMANY. Per cent. 

Working-men, : ‘ : ‘ : : . | $225 to $300 62 

Intermediate class, ; Z 4 ; - ‘ 450to 600 55 

In easy circumstances, 8 ; ; : . 750 to 1,100 50 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Working-men, . . ‘ : , : ° 500 51 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Working-men, . : : z , - : 350 to 400 64 

= ° . r ‘ ‘ > m 450to 600 63 

ee ; é ’ 3 ; . : 600 to 750 60 

s. 5 ; ‘ i > ‘ ; 750 to 1,200 56 

vat . ; : 5 : . 4 Above 1,200 51 











The large majority of families in this country are said to have not over $500 a 
year to live upon. More than half of this goes, and must go, for food. The cost 
of preparing food for the table, rent, clothing, and all other expenses must be 
provided from the remainder. 
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Professor Atwater’s investigations are valuable because of 
their practical character as well as on account of their scienti- 
fic interest. He follows the wife of the working-man (with an 


CHART 2.~PECUNIARY ECONOMY OF FOOD. 


Amounts of actually nutritive ingredients obtained in different food materials 
for 25 cents. 
[Amounts of nutrients in pounds. Fuel value im calories.] 
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income of $500 per annum) to market, watches her spend the 
amount which she can afford for the food of her husband, her 
children, and herself—even peeps into the basket to see the 
result. “The members of the family need,” he says, “as 
essential for the day’s diet, certain amounts of protein to make 
blood and muscle, bone and brain, and corresponding quanti- 
ties of fat, starch, sugar, and the like to be consumed in their 
bodies, and thus to serve as fuel to keep them warm and to 
give them strength for work. . . . Due regard for health, 
strength, and purse requires that food shall contain enough 
protein to build tissue, and enough fat and carbohydrates for 
fuel, and that it shall not be needlessly expensive. The pro- 
tein can be had in the lean of meat and fish, in eggs, in the 
casein (curd) of milk, in the gluten of flour, and in substances 
more or less like gluten in various forms of meat, potatoes, 
beans, peas, and the like. Fats are supplied in the fat of 
meat and fish, in lard, in the fat of milk, or in butter made 
from it; it is also furnished, though in small amounts, in the 
oil of wheat, corn, potatoes, and other vegetable foods. 
Carbohydrates occur in great abundance in vegetable materials, 
as in the starch of grains and potatoes, and in sugar.” 


IMPORTANCE OF SOUND COOKERY. 


Professor Atwater asserts that the most wasteful people’ in 
their food-economy are the poor. He thinks, contrary to the 
judgment of most housekeepers, that it is often the worst 


economy to buy high-priced food. ‘“ For this error,” he says, 
“prejudice, the palate, and poor cooking are mainly responsi- 
ble. . . . There is a prevalent but unfounded idea that 


costly foods, such as the tenderest meats, the finest fish, the 
highest-priced butter, the choicest flour, and the most delicate 
vegetables possess some peculiar virtue which is lacking in the 
less expensive materials. The maxim that ‘the best is the 
cheapest’ does not apply to food.” We are not sure that he 
proves his case, though he strengthens it by dwelling on the 
importance of good cooking. (We propose to refer to the 
effect of cooking, and its influence on food values, later on in 
another article.) ‘The plain, substantial standard food mate- 
rials,” continues Professor Atwater, “like the cheaper meats and 
fish, milk, flour, corn-meal, oat-meal, beans, and potatoes, are 
as digestible and nutritious, and as well fitted for the nourish- 
ment of people in good health, as any of the costliest materials 
the market affords.” He cites the traditional diet of the 
Scotchman, oat-meal and red herring. Both of these contain 
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. large quantities of protein, and when supplemented with bread 
r and potatoes furnish a well-balanced diet. In the same way 
the New England dishes of codfish and potatoes, pork and 
. beans, and bread and butter and milk, contribute all that is 
needed to make a race vigorous and sturdy in mind and 
body. Potatoes contain a large amount of hydrocarbonate in 


their starch, but lack protein, which codfish supplies. Beans 


CHART 3.—DIETARIES AND DIETARY STANDARDS. 
Quantities of nutrients and energy in food for man per day. 
[Amounts of nutrients in pounds. Fuel value in calories. ] 
Protein. Fats. Carbohydrates. Fuel value. 
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also fill this want and are rich in hydrocarbonates as well ; 
but all these articles of food are deficient in fat, which is fur- 
nished by the pork, butter, and. milk. 

Neutral salts and mineral compounds form a small percen- 
tage in every analysis. Their importance is not yet determined, 
as they may be an important factor in the still obscure pro- 
cesses of digestion. 

The question of the amount of food required is differently 
estimated by different authorities. It will be seen from Chart 
3 that the quantity consumed by American working-men is large- 
ly in excess of that used by those of any other occupation or 
nationality; and that the English working-man comes next in 
the scale, and still in excess of the standard established by 
Voit—z. ¢., 3,050 calories per day. As to the amount of food 
required for health and efficiency, we give the opinion, first, of 
Sir Henry Thompson, the noted English physician and authori- 
ty on this subject. 

“I have come to the conclusion,” he says, “that more than 
half the disease which embitters the middle and latter part of 


life is due to avoidable errors in diet, . . . and that more 
mischief, in the form of actual disease, of impaired vigor, and 
of shortened life, accrues to civilized man . . . in England 


and throughout central Europe from erroneous habits of eating 
than from the habitual use of alcoholic drink, considerable as 
I know that evil to be.” 

Honorable Carroll D. Wright gives a_ series of American 
dietaries, and comments especially on the excess of animal food, 
fat, and sweetmeats contained therein. “If the further study 
of this matter shall confirm these results,” he writes, “it would 
become a serious question whether a reform in the dietary 
habits of a large portion of our people, including the classes 
who work for small wages, is not greatly needed, and whether 
this reform would not consist, in many instances, in the use 
of less food as a whole, and in many more cases in the use of 
relatively less meat and larger proportions of vegetable foods.” 


CHART 4.—NUTRITIVE INGREDIENTS OF FOOD AND THEIR USES 
IN THE BODY. 
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USES OF NUTRIENTS. 
Protein, ° é ‘ Forms tissue (muscle, 
White (albumen) of eggs, curd tendon, fat). 
(casein) of milk, lean meat, 


gluten of wheat, etc. 
Fats, . ‘ Form fatty tissue. 


Fat of meat, butter, olive oil, 
oils of corn and wheat, etc. 


All serve as /ue/ and yield 
energy in form of heat and 
muscular strength. 





Carbohydrates, : f . Transformed into fat. 
Sugar, starch, etc. J 
Mineral matters (ash), "3 Aid in forming bone, 
Phosphates of lime, potash, assist in digestion, 
soda, etc. etc. 


The fuel value of food——Heat and muscular power are forms of force or 
energy. The energy is developed as the food is consumed in the body. The 
unit commonly used in this measurement is the calorie, the amount of heat which 
would raise the temperature of a pound of water 4° F. 

The following general estimate has been made for the average amount of po- 
tential energy in 1 pound of each of the classes of nutrients : 


Calories, 
In 1 pound of protein, . ; ‘ : 4 : ; . 1,860 
In 1 pound of fats, ; ; ‘ ‘ : ; . 4,220 
In 1 pound of carbohydrates, . . . ; . P . 1,860 


In other words, when we compare the nutrients in respect to their fuel values, 
their capacities for yielding heat and mechanical power, a pound of protein of lean 
meat or albumen of egg is just about equivalent to a pound of sugar or starch, and 
a little over 2 pounds of either would be required to equal a pound of the fat of 


meat or butter or the body fat. 


Professor Atwater arrives at a different conclusion. He 
compares the American dietary with the European, and gives 
the result as follows: “The scale of living, or ‘standard of life,’ 
is much higher here in the United States than it is in Europe. 
People in Massachusetts and Connecticut are better housed, 
better clothed, and better fed than those in Bavaria or Prus- 
sia. They do more work and they get better wages.” 

These conclusions are based on data to which we can only 
briefly refer. Professor Atwater has collated the foreign dieta- 
ries of Voit, Playfair, and others with a large number made 
with great care and ingenuity under his own direction, and ar- 
rives at the result as given in Chart 3. It is almost impossible 
for the reader who is not an expert to appreciate the amount 
of work which this has involved. The professor is now en- 
gaged in experiments on the metabolism (chemical and physi- 
cal changes) of matter and energy, which are most interesting, 
but which it seems undesirable to describe until he has arrived 
at definite results. 

Cooking as a science, and in its relation to chemistry and 
physiology, cannot be treated according to Professor Atwater’s 
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method in this article, as the subject is too important to be 
considered without ample space. We conclude, therefore, by 
referring briefly to the work of Dr. Edward Atkinson in this 
branch of dietetics and economics. 








IMPORTANCE OF SCIENTIFIC COOKING APPARATUS. 


The efforts of Dr. Atkinson to influence the public in favor 
of food experiment stations, and his application of scientific 
principles to the construction and use of cooking apparatus, 
should be noted, and their value explained. It is beyond the 
province of this article to dwell at length on the theories which 
he advocates with regard to cooking; but he has constructed 
and patented—and gives to the public without royalty—an in- 
genious contrivance whereby, he says, “the essential processes 
of baking, roasting, simmering, stewing, boiling, and sautéing 
can be reduced to rules. Nothing need be burned, dried up, 
or wasted. All natural flavors can be developed and retained. 
All offensive odors can be prevented. Finally, by taking more 
time in the process, almost the whole time of the cook can be 
saved.” Dr. Atkinson’s claims have been still more fully pre- 
sented in his essay on the Science of Nutrition, published by 
Damrell & Upham, Boston. 

Dr. Atkinson’s system is a combination of the Norwegian 
cooking-box and the New England clam-bake, with the oven 
designed by Count Rumford more than a hundred years ago. 
Dr. Atkinson himself mentions these as the origin of his in- 
vention, but he does not do justice to the ingenuity with which 
he has combined their advantages. Unfortunately, his “ Alad- 
din Oven” has not yet been sufficiently simplified to come with- 
in the means of the average working-man. 

With a certain pathos, Dr. Atkinson admits that there are 
“two great obstructions to be overcome before the revolution 
in the domestic kitchen will be accomplished—to wit, the in- 
ertia of woman and the incredulity of mankind”; but he con- 
cludes, hopefully, that “in a few years the door of the domes- 
tic kitchen may be opened to science through the work of the 
food laboratories and the experimental cooking stations now 
contemplated.” 

We echo the wish, and look forward to the time when by 
means of training-schools in domestic science, of labor-saving 
devices, and of such investigations as we have undertaken to 
summarize in this article, the blessings of our unequalled food- 
supply may be utilized and appreciated by our American people. 
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SOME CANADIAN WOMEN WRITERS. 


BY THOMAS O’HAGAN, M.A., Ph.D. 


REMARKABLE feature of the Canadian litera- 
ture of to-day is the strength of its women writ- 
ers. Especially is this notable within the domain 
of poetry. Some of the sweetest and truest notes 

fee, heard in the academic groves of Canadian song 
come from our full-throated sopranos. Nor does the general 
literature of our country lack enrichment from the female pen. 
History, biography, fiction, science, and art—all these testify to 
the gift and grace of Canadian women writers, and the widen- 
ing possibilities of literary culture in the hearts and homes of 
the Canadian people. 

England has grown, perhaps, but one first-rate female novel- 
ist, and it need, therefore, be no great disappointment or won- 
der that none of her colonies have as yet furnished the name 
of any woman eminent in fiction. The truth is the literary 
expression of Canada to-day is poetic, and the literary genius 
of her sons and daughters for the present is growing verse- 
ward. Canada has produced more genuine poetry during the 
past decade of years than any other country of the same popu- 
lation in the world. What other eight young writers whose 
work in poetry will rank in quality and technique with that of 
Roberts, Lampman, Scott, Campbell, Miss Machar, Miss Weth- 
erald, Miss Johnson, and Mrs. Harrison? It is enough to say 
that these gifted singers have won an audience on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

The Bourbon lilies had scarcely been snatched from the 
brow of New France when the hand and heart of woman were 
at work in Canadian literature. Twenty years before Maria 
Edgeworth and Jane Austen had written Castle Rackrent and 
Pride.and Prejudice, Mrs. Frances Brooke, wife of the chaplain 
of the garrison at Quebec during the vice-regal régime of Sir 
Guy Carleton, published in London, England, the first Cana- 
dian novel. This book, which was dedicated to the governor 
of Canada, was first issued from the press in 1784. 

The beginnings of Canadian literature were, indeed, modest 
but sincere. While the country was in a formative condition 
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and the horizon of a comfortable civilization yet’ afar off, 
neither the men nor women of Canada had much time to 
build sonnets, plan novels, or chronicle the stirring deeds of 
each patriot pioneer. The epic man found, in laying the forest 
giants low, the drama in the passionate welfare of his family, 
and the lyric in the smiles and tears of her who rocked and 
watched far into the night the tender and fragile flower that 
blossomed from their union and love. 

But even the twilight days of civilization and settlement in 
our great Northland were not without the cheering promise of 
a literature indigenous and strong, in which can be distinctly 
traced the courage and heroism of man borne up by the 
boundless hope and love of woman. Together these twain 
fronted the primeval forest and tamed it to their purpose and 
wants. Girdled with the mighty wilderness in all its multiply- 
ing grandeur, the soul, though bowed by the hardships of the 
day, was stirred by the simple but sublime music of the forest, 
and drank in something of the glory and beauty of nature 
around. Poetic spirits set in the very heart of the forest sang 
of the varying and shifting aspects of nature—now of the silver 
brooklet whispering at the door, now of the crimson-clad maple 
of autumn-tide, now of the mystical and magical charms of 
that sweet season “the Summer of all Saints.” 

Two names there are of women writers who deserve special 
and honorable mention in connection with the early literature 
of Canada. These are Susanna Moodie, one of the gifted 
Strickland Sisters, and Rosanna Eleanor Leprohon. Mrs. 
Moodie’s four sisters—Elizabeth, Agnes, Jane, and Mrs. Traill 
—the latter yet living at the age of ninety, the doyenne of Cana- 
dian literature—have all made worthy contributions to the 
literature of the day; the Lives of the Queens of England, by 
Agnes Strickland, being regarded as one of the ablest and 
most exhaustive works of the kind ever published. Mrs. 
Moodie lived chiefly near the town of Peterboro’, Ontario, and 
may be justly regarded as the poet and chronicler of -pioneer 
days in Ontario. Her best-known works are her volume of 
poems and Roughing it in the Bush. .In her verse beats the 
strong pulse of nature aglow with the wild and fragrant gifts 
of glen and glade. Mrs. Moodie published also a number of 
novels, chief among them being Flora Lindsay, Mark Hur- 
dlestone, The Gold Worshipper, Geoffrey Moncton, and Dorothy 
Chance. 

Mrs. Leprohon was, like Mrs. Moodie, poet and novelist. 
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She did perhaps more than any other Canadian writer to fos- 
ter and promote the growth of a national literature. In her 
novels she aimed at depicting society in Canada prior to and 
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immediately after the conquest. One of her novels, Antoinette 
de Mirecourt, is regarded by many as one of the best Canadian 
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novels yet written. Simplicity and grace mark her productions 
in verse. Mrs. Leprohon lived in Montreal, and did her best 
work in the “ fifties.” 

A woman writer of great merit was Isabella Valancey Craw- 
ford. Her death, which occurred some ten years ago, was a 
distinct loss to Canadian literature. Miss Crawford’s poetic 
gift was eminently lyrical, full of music, color, and originality. 
She published but one volume, O/d Spook's Pass, Malcolm's 
Katie, and other Poems, which is royal throughout with the 
purple touch of genius. No Canadian woman has yet appeared 
quite equal to Miss Crawford in poetic endowment. 

Down by the sea, where the versatile and gifted pen of 
Joseph Howe and the quaint humor of “ Sam Slick” stirred and 
charmed as with a wizard’s wand the people’s hearts, the voice 
of woman was also heard in the very dawn of Canadian life 
and letters. Miss Clotilda Jennings and the two sisters, Mary 
E. and Sarah Herbert, glorified their country in poems worthy 
of the literary promise which their young and ardent hearts 
were struggling to fulfil. 

Another whose name will be long cherished in the literary 
annals of Nova Scotia is Mary Jane Katzmann Lawson, who 
died in Halifax, March, 1890. On her mother’s side Mrs. Law- 
son was a kinswoman of Prescott, the historian. She was a volu- 
minous contributor to the periodicals of the day and was her- 
self editor for two'years of the Halifax Monthly Magazine. Her 
poems, written too hurriedly, are uneven and in some instances 
lack wholly the fashioning power of true inspiration. When her 
lips were touched, however, with the genuine honey of Hymet- 
tus she sang well, as in such poems as “Some Day,” “Song 
of the Morning,” and “Song of the Night.” In the opinion of 
many the work of Mrs. Lawson as an historian is superior to her 
work as a poet. Considering, however, the industry of her pen 
and the general quality of its output, Mrs. Lawson deserves a 
place among the foremost women writers of her native province. 

There passed- away last year near Niagara Falls, Ontario, a 
gifted woman who did not a little in the days of her strength for 
the fostering of Canadian letters. Miss Louisa Murray, author 
of a poem of genuine merit, “ Merlin’s Cave,” and two novels, 
The Cited Curate and The Settlers of Long Arrow, will not soon 
be forgotten as one of the pioneer women writers of Canada. 

The venerable and: kindly form of Catharine Parr Traill 
happily remains with us yet as a link between the past and 
present in Canadian literature, Nor has her intellect become 
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dimmed or childish. Although ninety years nestle in the bene- 
diction of her silvery hair her gifts of head and heart remain 
still vigorous, as is evidenced in the two works, Pearls and Peb- 
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bles and Cot and Cradle Stories, which have come: from. her pen 
within the past twa years. For more than sixty years this 
clever and scholarly woman, worthy indeed of the genius of the 
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Strickland family, has been making contributions to Canadian 
literature from the wealth of her richly stored and cultivated 
mind. Now a tale, now a study of the wild flowers and shrubs 
in the Canadian forest, occupies her busy pen. Mrs. Traill is 
indeed great in the versatility of her gifts, the measure of her 
achievements, the crowning length of her years, and the sweet- 
ness of her life and character. 

Like Desdemona in the play of “ Othello,” Mrs. J. Sadlier, 
the veteran novelist, now a resident of Canada, owes a double 
allegiance—to the city of Montreal and to the city of New 
York. The author of Zhe Blakes and Flanagans and many other 
charming Irish stories has been, however, living for some years 
past in this country, and, while a resident of the Canadian 
metropolis, has helped to enrich the literature of Canada with 
the product of her richly dowered pen. Last year Notre Dame 
University, Indiana, conferred on Mrs. Sadlier the Laetare Medal 
as a recognition of her gifts and services as a Catholic writer. 

Two of the strongest women writers in Ontario are Agnes 
Maule Machar and Sara Anne Curzon. Miss Machar possesses 
a strong subjective faculty, joined to a keen sense of the artis- 
tic. The gift of her pen is both critical and creative, and her 
womanly and sympathetic mind is found in the van of every 
movement among Canadian women that has for its purpose a 
deeper and broader enlightenment based upon principles of 
wisdom, charity, and love. Miss Machar is both a versatile 
and productive writer, novel, poem, and critique flowing from 
her pen in bright succession, and with a grace and ease that 
betokens the life-long student and artist. An undertone of in- 
tense Canadian patriotism is found running through all her 
work. Under the wom de plume of “ Fidelis” she has contributed 
to nearly all the leading Canadian and American magazines. 
Her two best novels are entitled Hor King and Country and 
Lost and Won. 

Mrs. Curzon has a virility of style and a security of touch 
that indicate at the same time a clear and robust mind. Her 
best and longest poem, “ Laura Secord’’—dramatic in spirit 
and form—has about it a masculinity and energy found in the 
work of no other Canadian woman. Mrs, Curzon is a woman 
of strong character and principles, and her writings share in the 
strength of her judgments. Perhaps she may be best described 
as one who has the intellect of a man wedded to the heart of 
a woman. 

Quite a unique writer among Canadian women is Frances 
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Harrison, better known in literary circles by her pen-name of 
“Seranus.” Mrs. Harrison has a dainty and distinct style all 
her own, and her gift of song is both original and true. She 
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has made a close study of themes which have their root in 
the French life of Canada, and her “half French heart” 
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eminently qualifies her for the delicacy of her task. Indeed, 
it is doubtful if any other woman writer of to-day can handle 
so successfully that form of poetry known as the villanelle. 
Her book of poems, Pine Rose and Fleur de Lis, has met with 
much favor at the hands of critics, while her prose sketches 
and magazine critiques prove her to be a woman of exquisite 
taste and judgment in ail things literary. 

There are two women writers in Nova Scotia who deserve 
more than a mere conventional notice. By the gift and grace 
of their pens Marshall Saunders and Grace Dean MacLeod 
Rogers have won a large audience far beyond their native land. 
Miss Saunders is best known as the author of Beautiful Joe, a 
story which won the five-hundred-dollar prize offered by the 
American Humane Society. So popular has been this humane 
tale that when published by a Philadelphia firm it reached the 
enormous sale of fifty thousand in eighteen months. Beautiful 
Joe has already been translated into Swedish, German, and 
Japanese. The work is full of genius, heart, and insight. 
Other works by Miss Saunders are a novelette entitled My 
Spanish Satlor and a novel Come to Halifax. 

Mrs. Rogers, while widely different- from Miss Saunders in 
her gifts as a writer, has been equally as successful in her 
chosen field. She has made the legends and folk-lore of the 
old Acadian régime her special study. With a patience and 
gift of earnest research worthy of a true historian, Mrs. Rogers 
has visited every nook and corner of old Acadia where could 
be found stories linked to the life and labors of these interest- 
ing but ill-fated people. Side by side with Longfellow’s sweet, 
sad story of Evangeline will now be read Stories of the Land 
of Evangeline, by this clever Nova Scotia woman. Mrs. Rogers 
has an easy, graceful style which lends to the product of her 
pen an additional charm. She is unquestionably one of the 
most gifted among the women writers of Canada. 

Connected with the Toronto press are two women writers 
who have achieved a distinct success. Katharine Blake Wat- 
kins, better known by her pen-name of “Kit,” is indeed a 
woman of rare adornments and a writer of remarkable power 
and individuality. It may be truly said of her Nrhil quod tetigit 
non ornavit. Asa critic she has sympathy, insight, judgment, and 
taste. It is doubtful if any other woman in America wields so 
secure and versatile a pen as “ Kit” of the Toronto Maz/-Empire. 

“Faith Fenton,” now editing very brilliantly a woman’s 
journal in Toronto, and for a number of years connected with 
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the Toronto Empire, is also a writer of much strength and pro- 
mise. Her work is marked by a sympathy and depth.of sin- 
cerity that bespeak a noble, womanly mind and nature. She is 
equally felicitous as a writer of prose and verse. Every move- 
ment that has for its purpose the wise advancement of woman 
finds a ready espousal in “ Faith Fenton.” 

As awriter of strong and vigorous:articles in support of the 
demands of women for a wider enfranchisement Mary. Russell 
Chesley, of Lunenburg, Nova Scotia, stands at the head of the 
Canadian women of to-day. Mrs. Chesley is of Quaker descent, 
and possesses all a true Quaker’s unbending resolve and high 
sense of freedom and equality. This clever controversialistin 
defence of her views has broken a lance with. some of the lead- 
ing minds of the United States and Canada,.and in every in- 
stance has done credit to her sex and the cause she has espoused. 

In Moncton, New Brunswick, lives Grace Campbell, another 
maritime woman writer of note and merit. Miss Campbell 
holds views quite opposed to those of Mrs. Chesley on the 
woman question. They are best set forth by the-author her- 
self where she says: “The best way for woman to win her 
rights is to be as true and charming a woman as possible, 
rather than an imitation man.” As a writer Miss Campbell’s 
gifts are versatile, and she has touched with equal success poem, 
story, and review. She possesses a gift rare among women— 
the gift of humor. 

There is an advantage in being Seaceiaded from literary 
greatness. provided the shadow of this greatness come not too 
near. Anna T. Sadlier is the daughter of a gifted mother 
whose literary work has already been referred to. Miss 
Sadlier has done particularly good work in her translations from 
French and Italian, as well as in her biographical sketches and 
short stories. As a writer she is both strong and artistic. 

A writer who possesses singular richness of style is Kate 
Seymour McLean, of Kingston, Ontario. Mrs. McLean has not 
done much literary work during the past few years, but when- 
ever the product of her pen graces our periodicals it bears the 
stamp of a richly cultivated mind. 

Our larger Canadian cities have been not only the centres 
of trade, but also the centres of literary thought and culture. 
Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, and Toronto hold much that is 
best in the literary life of Canada. 

Kate Madeleine Barry, the novelist and essayist, resides in 
Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion. This clever young writer 
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has essayed two novels, Honor Edgeworth and The Doctor's 
Daughter, both intended to depict certain phases of social life 
and character at the Canadian capital. Miss Barry has a bright 
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and cultivated mind, philosophical in its grasp and insight, and 
exceedingly discriminating in its critical bearings. 

Margaret Polson Murray, Maud Ogilvy, and Blanche 
Macdonell are three Montreal women who have done good 
work with their pens. 

Mrs. Murray is the wife of Professor Clarke Murray of 
McGill University, and is one of the leading musical and literary 
factors in the metropolis of Canada. She was for some time 
editor of the Young Canadian, a magazine which during its 
short-lived days was true to Canadian aspiration and thought. 
Mrs. Murray busies herself in such manifold ways that it is 
difficult to record her activities. Her best literary work has 
been done as Montreal, Ottawa, and Washington correspondent 
of the Toronto Week. She has a versatile mind, great industry, 
and the very worthiest of ideals. 

Miss Ogilvy is a very promising young writer whose work 
during the past five or six years has attracted much attention 
among Canadian readers. She is best known as a_ novelist, 
being particularly successful in depicting life among the French 
habitants of Quebec. Two well written biographies—one of 
Honorable J. J. C. Abbott, late premier of Canada, and the other 
of Sir Donald Smith—are also the work of her pen. Miss 
Ogilvy is a thorough Canadian in every letter and line of her 
life-work. 

Miss Macdonell is of English and French extraction. On 
her mother’s side she holds kinship with Abbé Ferland, late 
professor in Laval University, Quebec, and author of the well- 
known historical work Cours d’Histoire du Canada. Like Miss 
Ogilvy, Miss Macdonell has essayed novel-writing and with 
success, making the old French régime in Canada the chief field 
of her exploration and study. Two of her most successful 
novels are Zhe World’s Great Altar Stairs and For Faith and 
King. Miss Macdonell has written for many of the leading 
American periodicals and has gained an entrance into several 
journals in England. Her work is full-blooded and instinct pines 
Canadian life and thought. 

A patriotic and busy pen in Canadian letters is that of Janet 
Carnochan, of Niagara, Ontario. Miss Carnochan has made a 
thorough study of the Niagara frontier, and many of her 
themes in prose and verse have their root in its historic soil. 
She has been for years a valued contributor to Canadian 
magazines, and has become so associated in the public mind 
with the life and history of the old town of Niagara that the 
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Canadian people have grown to recognize her as the poet and 
historian of this quaint and eventful spot. 

Among the younger Canadian women writers few have 
done stronger and better work than Mary Agnes Fitzgibbon. 
Miss Fitzgibbon is a granddaughter of Mrs. Moodie, and so is. 
as a writer to the manner born. Her best work is A Veteran 
of 1812. This book contains the stirring story of the life of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fitzgibbon—grandfather of the author—a 
gallant British officer who so nobly upheld the military honor 
of Canada and England in the Niagara peninsula during the 
War of 1812. Every incident is charmingly told, and Miss 
Fitzgibbon has in a marked degree the gift of a clear and 
graphic narrator. 

A writer who has accomplished a good deal in Canadian 
letters is Amy M. Berlinguet, of Three Rivers, Quebec. Mrs. 
Berlinguet is a sister to Joseph Pope, secretary of the late Sir 
John A. Macdonald and author of the life of that eminent 
Canadian statesman. Mrs. Berlinguet’s strength lies in her 
descriptive powers and the clearness and readiness with which 
she can sketch a pen-picture. She has written for some of. 
the best magazines of the day. 

In Truro, Nova Scotia, has lately risen a novelist whose 
work has met with much favor. Emma Wells Dickson, whose 
pen-name is ‘Stanford Eveleth,” has many of the gifts of a 
true novelist. Her work J/iss Dexie, which is a remance of 
the provinces, is a bright tale told in a pleasant and capti- 
vating manner. 

In the city of Vancouver, British Columbia, lives Lily Alice 
Lefevre, whose beautiful poem, “ The Spirit of the Carnival,” 
won the hundred-dollar prize offered by the Montreal Witness. 
Few of our Canadian women poets have a truer note of in- 
spiration than Mrs. Lefevre. She writes little, but all her 
work bears the mark of real merit. Her volume of poems, 
The Lion's Gate, recently published, is full of good things 
from cover to cover. Under the pen-name of “ Fleurange” 
Mrs. Lefevre has contributed to many of the Canadian and 
American magazines. 

Another writer on the Pacific coast is Mrs. Alfred J. Watt, 
best known in literary circles by her maiden name of Madge 
Robertson. Mrs. Watt has a facile pen in story-writing and has 
done some good work for several society and comic papers. 
She was for some time connected with the press of New York 
and Toronto. Her best work is done ina light and racy vein. 
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Far out on the prairie from the town of Regina, the capi- 
tal of the Canadian North-west Territories, has recently come 
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a voice fresh and strong. Kate Hayes knows well how to em- 
body in a poem something of the rough life and atmosphere 
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found in the prairie settlements of the West. Her poem 
*‘Rough Ben” is certainly unique of its kind. Miss Hayes has 
also in collaboration composed a number of excellent songs. 

It is not often that the poetic gift is duplicated in its be- 
stowal in a family. This, however, has been the case with the 
Robertses of Fredericton, New Brunswick. The English world 
is well acquainted with the work of Charles G. D. Roberts, the 
foremost of Canadian singers; but it is not generally known 
that all his brothers and his sister, Elizabeth Gostwycke Rob- 
erts, share with him in the divine endowment of song. The 
work of Miss Roberts is both strong and artistic. True to 
that special attribute of feminine genius, she writes best in the 
subjective mood. Under the guidance and kindly criticism of 
her elder brother Miss Roberts has had set before her high 
literary ideals, and has acquired a style which has gained for 
her an entrance into some of the leading magazines of the day. 

Perhaps the best-known woman writer to-day in Canada is 
E. Pauline Johnson. Miss Johnson possesses a dual gift—that 
of poet and reciter. She has a true genius for verse and, apart 
from the novelty attached to her origin in being the daughter 
of a Mohawk chief, possesses the most original voice heard to- 
day in the groves of Canadian song. She has great insight, an 
artistic touch, and truth of impression. Her voice is far more 
than aboriginal—it is a voice which interprets not alone the 
hopes, joys, and sorrows of her race, but also the beauty and 
glory of nature around. Miss Johnson is on her mother’s 
side a kinswoman of W. D. Howells, the American novelist. 
Her volume of poems, The White Wampum, is indeed a valu- 
able contribution to Canadian poetry. 

A young writer whose work has attracted much attention 
lately is M. Amelia Fitche, of Halifax, Nova Scotia. Her 
novel, Kerchiefs to Hunt Souls, has been very favorably noticed 
in many of the magazine reviews of the day. 

Constance Fairbanks is another Halifax woman who has 
done some creditable literary work. Miss Fairbanks was for 
some years assistant editor of the Halifax Critic. Her verse is 
strongly imaginative. In prose Miss Fairbanks has a well-bal- 
anced style, simple and smooth. 

Helen M. Merrill, of Picton, Ontario, is an impressionist. 
She can transcribe to paper, in prose or verse, a mood of mind 
or nature with a fidelity truly remarkable. Her work in 
poetry is singularly vital and wholesome, and has in it in 
abundance the promise and element of growth. She is equally 
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happy in prose or verse, and is so conscientious in her work 
that little coming from her pen has about it anything weak or 
inartistic. Miss Merrill is a descendant of Jonathan Edwards, 
well known in the colonial literature of America. 

A name which bears merit in Canadian literature is that of 
Helen Fairbairn, of Montreal. Miss Fairbairn has not a large 
literary output, but the quality of her work is in every instance 
good. She is happiest and best in her prose sketches. 

For some years past Canadian journals and magazines have 
contained sonnets from the pen of Ethelwyn Wetherald. These 
poems had a strength and finish about them which at once at- 
tracted the attention of critics and scholars. Miss Wetherald 
has lately collected her verse in book form, the volume bear- 
ing the title of The House of the Trees, and it is safe to say 
that a collection of poems of such merit has never before 
been published by any Canadian woman. In subject matter 
and technique Miss Wetherald is equally felicitous. She is al- 
ways poetic, always artistic. 

Jean Blewett resides in the little town of Blenheim, Ontario, 
but her genius ranges abroad. Mrs. Blewett has the truest and 
most sympathetic touch of any Canadian woman writer of 
to-day. I never read the product of her pen but I feel that 
she has all the endowments requisite for a first-rate novelist. 
Her verse, which has not yet appeared in book form, is ex- 
quisite—possessing a subtle glow and depth of tenderness all 
its own. Mrs. Blewett’s first book, Out of the Depths, was pub- 
lished at the age of nineteen, and its merit was such as to gain 
for her a place among the brightest of our Canadian writers. 

Emily McManus, of Kingston, Ontario, is a name not un- 
known to Canadian readers. Her work in prose and verse is 
marked by naturalness and strength. Though busily engaged in 
her profession as a teacher, Miss McManus finds time to write 
some charming bits of verse for Canadian journals and magazines. 

There are three Canadian women now residing out of Can- 
ada who properly belong to the land of the Maple Leaf by 
reason of their birth, education, and literary beginnings. These 
are: Mrs. Everard Cotes, of Calcutta, India, better known by her 
maiden name of Sara Jeannette Duncan ; Helen Gregory-Flesher, 
of San Francisco, and Sophie Almon Hensley, of New York. 

Mrs. Cotes is one of the cleverest women Canada has yet 
produced. She flashed across the literary sky of her native 
land with a splendor almost dazzling in its brightness and 
strength. Her first work, entitled A Social Departure, gained 
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for her immediate fame, and this was soon followed by a sec- 
ond book, Ax American Girl in London. Mrs. Cotes has a happy 

element of humor which counts 
ra for much in writing. Since her 
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ened by her ownTunceasing labor 
and industry. Mrs. Flesher is a 
clever critic, a clever story-writer, 
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Mrs. Hensley, who resides in New York, is both poet and 
novelist, and is regarded by competent critics as one of Can- 
ada’s best sonneteers. Sincerity and truth mark all her work. 
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When quite young Mrs. Hensley, who was then residing in the 
collegiate town of Windsor, Nova Scotia, submitted her pro- 
ductions to the criticism and approbation of her friend, Charles 
G. D. Roberts, and this in some measure explains the high 
ideal of her work. Mrs. Hensley holds kinship with Cotton 
Mather, the colonia] writer and author. At present she is giv- 
ing her time chiefly to story-writing, and is meeting with much 
success. 

In Chicago there lives and toils a bright little woman who, 
though living under an alien sky, is proud to consider Can- 
ada her home. Eve Brodlique is justly regarded as one of 
the cleverest women writers in the West. Since her connec- 
tion with the Chicago press, some five or six years ago, she 
has achieved a reputation which adds lustre to the work ac- 
complished by woman in journalism. Her latest literary pro- 
duction is a one-act play entitled “A Training School for 
Lovers,” which has met with much success on the stage. 


The heart and brain of Canadian women have indeed been 
fruitful in literary achievement, but no brief article such as 
this can hope to do justice to its quality or its worth. The 
feminine gift is a distinct gift in letters—it is the gift of grace, 
insight, and a noble subjectivity. Take the feminine element 
out of literature—remove the sopranos from our groves, and 
how dull and flat would be the grand, sweet song of life! 

There are many Canadian women writers worthy of a place 
in this paper whom space excludes. Yet their good work will 
not remain unchronicled—unheeded. Their sonnets and their 
songs, and their highest creations, nursed out by the gift of 
heart and brain, will have an abiding place in Canadian life 
and letters, consecrating it with all the strength and sweetness 
of a woman’s devotion and love. The twentieth century has 
well-nigh opened its portals, and the wisdom of prophetic 
minds has enthroned it as the century of woman. Already is 
it recognized on all sides that the consummation—the ultimate 
perfection—of the race must be wrought out through the moral 
excellence of woman. Seeing, then, that the gift of song has 
its root in spiritual endowment, what poetic possibilities may 
we not expect from the future? May we not with confidence 
look to woman to embody this divinity of excellence, and 
crown with her voice the choral service of every land? 
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CHECKMATED EACH OTHER. 


BY F. M. EDSELAS, 


fF experience, of that substantial sort not soon for- 
‘ gotten, has not impressed this truism, that “only 
through difficulties can we reach the stars,” I 
very much fear nothing else ever will. ’Tis true 
I have not yet reached the nearest of those glit- 
tering gems, but flatter myself, if courage and perseverance 
only hold out, that each day will bring me nearer to them. 





My parents—God bless them !—were the best in the world 
but for one great mistake—that of too readily yielding to 
my foolish whims and fancies. Being the eldest of our little 
trio—there was Tina and baby-boy Fritz besides myself—no 
doubt had much to do with this error, but dearly did I pay 
for it. 

After the first few days of my school-life, in its most at- 
tractive form, that of a kindergarten, it became so wearisome 
that I decided education was not intended for me, and frankly 
told my parents something to that effect. Following wise tra- 
dition in such cases, threats and promises were forcibly tried 
to win me to more sensible views; but having come out victor 
in similar contests, in this too I carried the day. Being initiated 
into the simplest elements of knowledge, then said I, “ Thus 
far, but no farther.” There my education came to a standstill. 

Now and then “A new leaf was turned over”; but alas! 
for father’s plots and mother’s plans, they soon proved abor- 
tive. Dislike to school-life so grew with my growth that the 
mere idea of being shut up for six hours daily at a desk and 
in silence was too much for me. Indeed, I often looked at 
the other children, plodding on day after day at their lessons 
like so many clocks wound up in the morning to run down at 
night, and just as often wondered if I hadn’t sprung from a 
different race of beings—perhaps with the blood of an Indian 
or an Arab in my veins—so terrible did school-life appear. 

Carl, the pony, and I were the best of friends, and many a 
race did we have over the plains just outside the great West- 
ern city where we lived. As for the rest, little cared I whether 
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the Atlantic bordered the eastern or northern coast of America, 
or perchance washed across the equator, if it liked; whether 
John Smith or Washington discovered America, My shallow 
brain wouldn’t be bothered with such trifles. 

But music !—of that I never tired; not, however, in the 
humdrum way of counting one, two, three, four, or pounding 
out the scales and chasing the little black figures on the ladder 
as they climbed up and down the staff. No, no; there was no 
music in that for me. But just let me listen to some grand 
melody while strolling through the park, catch the inspiration 
it was sure to give, then go home and make my Steinway re- 
peat it for me—thus passing hours and hours forming variations 
and transcriptions of the theme, wild or weird, sad or gay, as 
the spirit moved—then was my happiness complete. 

Alas! for the poor music-teacher ; and his life, what a martyr- 
dom! A quick, impulsive German, thrilling with music from 
the zenith to the nadir of his being, surely he would: have been 
well-nigh ready for canonization not to have lost all patience 
while listening to my frolics with the piano. He was, however, 
intensely mortal, and proved it more than once. 

“Tt ees von schame, Mees Henrica. Wid sooch talends 
makes you more famous as Liszt ; might be annuder Rubenstein, 
or even a Mozart, eef you only vonce stoody de harmony und 
de brincibles of moosic. Ach! it bees so grand den already.” 

I heard, but heeded not. 

“Haven't the patience, professor, and don’t care either for 
all that grinding and hard work. My music suits me; people 
like it; then what need of anything more?” 

“Ach! meine fraulein, you makes von pig meestake.” Then 
shaking his shaggy head, would give vent to his emotions in 
some marvellous gymnastics on the piano, thrilling every nerve 
in my body with wonder and delight. 


A few years of this freedom; then I crossed the threshold 
leading into my teens. Papa, fairly desperate over my wilful 
ignorance, placed me as weekly boarder at a young ladies’ 
academy. Yet my own sweet will here asserted its rights when 
possible. Lessons were skimmed over or utterly ignored; 
monthly bulletins proved a disgrace to myself, family, and the 
institution that gave them birth. My teachers, long-suffering 
martyrs, used every device known in the manual of school dis- 
cipline to bring about the desired reform; but vain the attempt. 

Thus matters went on at the academy for two years, when 
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a turn came in the long lane. Tired of the long litany of com- 
plaints, mamma looked sad and anxious, papa stern and des- 
perate. Though little was said, I plainly saw heavy clouds 
gathering overhead. What could they portend? I dared not 
even guess. 

Devotedly as I loved my father, I must confess that in 
some respects he is a queer sort of a man—feculiar, some call 
him. Let a tangible idea once strike his brain as feasible, no 
matter how absurd the outlook, it must become a fact; be at 
once converted into an act, though the heavens fall. Accus- 
tomed as we were to these sudden freaks, they seldom caused 
us much surprise; and to do my father justice, though at first 
his strange ventures promised anything but success, yet their 
general outcome paid tribute to that keen intuition which sees 
the end from the beginning—as, “hac fabula docet.” 

At this period of my frivolous life I was strolling around 
the house one Thursday afternoon about the middle of Feb- 
ruary, having quarantined myself for a week with a slight cold. 
My father guessed, and more than once broadly hinted, that 
it was a mere excuse for freedom from school duties. Imagine 
then my surprise, when leaving the lunch-table, to hear him 
say very pleasantly : 

“See here, Rica, how would you like to take a trip with me?” 

“A trip, papa! Where, pray tell?” 

“Out towards Bismarck, Dak. You know your Aunt Jen- 
nie lives near there.” 

Almost beside myself with joy, I danced and clapped my 
hands, exclaiming, “Oh! you’re the dearest, best papa in the 
world; I could almost eat you up’—at the same time cover- 
ing him with kisses. 

“Well, just wait awhile before you make a meal of me.” 

“But how soon, papa—next week?” 

“Next week, child! No, to-day; this very afternoon.” 

“But how can I? My things are not fixed; have to get 
ready, pack; then I'll need some new dresses, you know ; and—”’ 

“Nonsense !. The only thing I know, Rica, is that my plans 
are all made, and go we must on the 5 o'clock flyer or not at all.” 

That “not at all’ settled it; couldn’t miss such a chance 
for forty dresses. 

“Then I'll be ready; you'll help me, mamma, won’t you?” 
And I flew round like a top, gathering together my little toilet 
and wardrobe articles, while with mamma’s help the trunk was 
soon filled. 
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“TIsn’t it funny that papa should take such a sudden notion? 
Though just like him; hope he won’t change, for if—”’ 

“Don’t think so, dear; you know his queer freaks; hope 
everything will turm out well for both of you”; and there was 
a tone of sadness as she said this, while I saw the tears com- 
ing as she bent over the trunk, smoothing and fixing the things 
with almost the very touch of tenderness she would have given 
her wayward daughter—I even felt it way down in my heart. 
What could it all mean? Before this she had always seemed 
so glad and cheery when on one of my trips with papa. I be- 
gan to feel queer too, but tried to choke it down while giving 
a drop of comfort to the one I loved best. 

“I’m not going to stay for ever, mamma; will write every 
day, if you say so. Guess I’ll- be glad enough to come home 
in less than a month; nobody is half as nice as my own dear 
mamma. Other folks make a big fuss over you at first; but 
all their hugs and kisses can’t begin to come up to one of 
yours, and don’t last either; so I can’t help feeling after awhile 
as if they were tired of me; but you never are, I know, if—”’ 

“God forbid, my darling!”’ was the stifled answer, as she 
folded me in a loving embrace. “I’d be too glad to have you 
take a trip now and then, if you’d only settle down to study; 
just see all the other girls so far in advance of you.” 

“T know all that, mamma; and indeed I promise for sure 
and certain to begin in earnest when I come home, for I really 
am ashamed to be so far behind the other girls.” 

“Indeed I hope so, dear ’—at the same time helping on with 
my wraps. “Now, remember to be a lady on the cars and 
wherever you—” 

Just then Fritz caught sight of the carriage coming up the 
drive, and shouted: “ Here’s John weddy for you, Rica; bing 
me tandy and a big dum, and lots more tings.” 

“Yes, darling, I'll try to—” 

“ All aboard!” called out papa, rushing in for his grip and 
overcoat. Kisses and hurried good-bys. to the loved ones, and 
we were soon rolling out of the gateway without even seeing my 
sister Tina, who had not come in from school. We had barely 
time to secure checks, tickets, and to board the train—then 
whirl at lightning speed away from home and its dearest 
treasures. 

Having fairly caught breath and settled myself, I was more 
perplexed than ever. Really, I had never seen papa so uneasy; 
couldn’t sit still a minute; was continually rushing in and out 
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of the coach, looking so troubled and anxious; he bought 
paper after paper, seeming hardly to know what he was about, 
for with a hurried glance would throw them aside or pass the 
sheet to another passenger. In fact became so troubled at this 
strange conduct that I feared he might soon go crazy. 

I must find out what all this means, and so get relief for 
better or worse, was the thought urging me to ask, “ What in 
the world is the matter, papa?” 

“ Nothing much, I guess; why do you ask?” 

“Just because I can’t help it, you act so queer: don’t an- 
swer half my questions, won’t listen to anything I say; you 
must be thinking about something else.” 

“Very likely, Rica; have a good deal on my mind just 
now. Here, take this book—ASex Hur—it’s grand; and The 
Old-Fashioned Girl, with Zoe's Daughter—one of Mrs. Dorsey’s 
best—fine, all of them. 

“Thanks, papa”; and I tried to read with one eye while 
watching him with the other, ready for any . outbreak that 
might occur, for there was still the same odd smile and quizzi- 
cal look, making sure there was something in the wind. Had 
train-robbers appeared, or an earthquake shock thrown us all 
into 4 heap, wouldn't have been greatly astonished, ready as 
I felt for anything strange or terrible. The whispered /éte-a- 
tétes of papa and the conductor, with side glances at me, only 
kept me more on the rack. 

As for the books, I could follow Zoe, and Polly with Tom, 
‘better than Ben Hur and the Three Kings, though all the 
characters seemed strangely jumbled together. 

“How soon shall we be in Bismarck?” I ventured to ask 
about noon of the day after leaving home. 

“Can’t say exactly, Rica; guess the trip won’t run more 
than one hundred and fifty miles farther.” 

“T’ll be very glad then, for it’s so tiresome jogging on this 
way—no one to talk with, and all the time wondering what’s 
up”; adding to myself, “if I could but find the thread to this 
puzzle; but the more I try the less I know, so will see what 
a nap can do to bring a little comfort,” and settled myself ac- 
cordingly. I know not how long it lasted, but was roused by 
papa saying: 

“Come, Rica, pick up your traps; we get off here.” 

Half bewildered, I jumped up and followed my leader from 
the car to the ladies’ room. 

“Where are we now, papa? Is this Bismarck?” 
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“Not quite, dear; it’s—” 

Between the noise of whistles and bells I couldn’t make 
out the rest until he added: “ Wait here while I call a hack; 
we'll have time to take a short drive through town.” 

While waiting the station-agent looked in, and, seeing only 
a solitary female off in a corner, asked if I was booked for 
any place in town. 

“No, indeed,” was my rather pettish answer; ‘“ I’m travel- 
ling with my father from Colorado to Dakota.” 

“To Dakota, hey? Don’t say; that’s queer; ‘fraid you're 
off the line, but s’pose your father knows what he’s about.” 

“Of course he does; travels nearly all the time; there he 
comes now.” 

“Carriage ready, daughter; better bring all your budgets; 
not always safe to leave them.” 

“ All right, papa; I’m ready—for almost anything,” I added 
under my breath—and with more than one misgiving took my 
seat in the open landau. Verily I was taking my first serious 
lesson in the primer of life, but, like many such lessons, not 
without its advantages. 

The afternoon, bright, crispy, and fresh, was a welcome 
change from the hot, stifling air of the cars. 

Rolling at a brisk pace through the residence and business 
portions of the new-fledged city, I would have been in the 
best of spirits had papa been himself once more; but the same 
anxious, restless look and manner gave me no peace, and, 
for lack of anything interesting to say, I returned to the old 
topic. 

“When does the train leave, papa?” 

“ At 8:30 this evening.” 

“There'll be time, then, for a long drive?” 

“Yes, Rica, and some to spare, I think.” 

“Shall we see Bismarck in the morning?” 

“Hardly think so.” 

“It’s farther than I thought.” 

“Yes, a good distance yet. Pretty fine town this; they’re 
rustlers here, and no mistake; not been built twenty years 
they tell me; shows the grass don’t grow under their feet.” 

Just then a word from my father to the driver, which I 
could not catch, caused us to turn from the more thickly set- 
tled parteof the town out on a broad road, when, giving our 
horses free rein, we made full speed. 

“QO papa! this is glorious, but don’t believe you like it as 
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well as I do. See; what’s that large building way out here all 
by itself, looking so lonesome ?” 

“That building? Let me see—” 

Growing nervous at his hesitation, I quickly added, “ Yes, 
papa, that building?” 

“Why, Rica, it’s—it’s just where I’m going to leave you at 
school—hem—hem—” 

“What did you say—at school? Where's Aunt Jennie’s 
house? Isn’t this Dakota?” 

With a forced laugh he confessed that we were hundreds of 
miles from Bismarck. 

“What do you mean? have you been fooling me? O papa! 
papa! for shame; how could you?” And springing up I looked 
out the carriage window, but could see only broad plains, with 
here and there a few scattered houses. Almost: breathless with 
astonishment, anger, and even rage, my hot temper broke loose, 
and for the time held full sway, as I blurted out rude and 
unkind words, of which my father took little heed except to say: 

“ Don’t forget yourself, my daughter; it’s all arranged, and 
for your good, too. You will remain at this convent academy 
until—” 

“Convent! convent! did you say? Worse and worse; to 
be shut up like a caged animal. I am not—” 

“ Be careful, Henrica. I have tried everything else to in- 
duce you to do what your mother and I so much desire, there- 
fore decided on this as the best course to take. After all, 
you'll not find convent life so terrible when you've had a taste 
of it. I know well what I am doing, loving you too dearly to 
be harsh and cruel as you now think I am; but here we are 
at the entrance door.” 

Ushered into the academy parlor, I had by no means ral- 
lied from my storm of passion, therefore barely noticed the 
kindly greeting of the mother-superior and directress, Sister 
Teresa, or listened to the arrangements for my admission— 
merely sitting by the window and preserving an obstinate 
silence. Then came the leave-taking; but between pride and 
anger I would not shed a tear, though my heart almost 
snapped in twain. 


“ Homesick as death! Was ever pang like this? 


Too old to let my watery grief appear ; 
And what so bitter as a swallowed tear?” 
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Holmes could not have better expressed my utter desola- 
tion just then. Kind and fatherly words were not wanting, with 
the needed advice. 

“T know it’s pretty hard, Rica; but—” 

“O papa! if you hadn’t tricked me in this way; ’tis too 
bad—too bad—” and the flood of tears that I could no longer 
keep back choked my reproaches. 

“Ves, dear; can’t blame you much for being so broken up 
over it, but some day you’ll go down on your knees and thank 
me for what now seems so unkind.” 

A few more words—the parting was over—papa gone—and 
I alone among strangers. Oh! the terrible desolation of that 
moment, Verily, I felt like one washed off by a mighty wave 
from some grand old steamer, and left to.the mercy of treach- 
erous winds and currents. 

But my truthful narrative, for such indeed it is, must not 
fail in fidelity even to the end. 


Kindly arms encircled me, friendly voices of the good sis- 
ters and pupils welcomed the stranger, giving her a place in 
their hearts. By special arrangement, of my father I was re- 
ceived as a parlor boarder, and placed under..the direction of 
the sister directress, who would give me private instruction. un- 
til able to take my place with some credit among pupils of my 
own age. 

Being deeply touched by this thoughtful kindness of my 
father, I became somewhat reconciled to my fate; in truth, 
the knowledge of so great deficiency in scholarship had been 
the chief cause of that determined opposition to the school 
proposal, 

As the evening study-bell rang, soon after a chat with some 
of the pupils, Sister Teresa kindly led me up to one of the 
alcoves in the dormitory, saying: ‘‘ Your room is not quite 
ready, dear, so this must answer for to-night.” 

A cozy little place it was, nicely curtained off in white, so 
as to be completely separate from my neighbors. The com- 
bination bureau and toilet-stand, conveniently furnished, with 
an inviting sort of camp-bed, completed the domain. 

“You must be so tired after your long journey that a day 
or two of rest will come first before we think of books and 
studies, so you can be free to amuse yourself as you like best. 
I well know restraint will came rather hard after so long en- 
joying your freedom, but both our sisters and girls will do all 
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they can to make your life home-like and pleasant—that is the 
spirit of our academy. Now, good-night; sleep as long as you 
wish in the morning.” And so I did until—I wouldn’t like to 
say what hour. It being Saturday, and free time from lessons, 
I mingled freely with the girls, finding much the same variety 
as. elsewhere, with this difference, that all seemed dead-in- 
earnest in whatever they did; it was as if one spirit and pur- 
pose animated and ruled each one. Why I could not tell then, 
but later on the secret was revealed, and I even caught a 
glimpse of it when, strolling through the grounds the next day, 
I met Sister Teresa and had a quiet little chat. 

“JT was just looking for you, Miss Henrica; we must now 
think of lessons and school in earnest.” Then followed a few 
pointed questions, by which I now clearly see that, with shrewd 
intuition, sister was gauging her wayward pupil both in charac- 
ter and attainments, as she dropped a word of comfort. 

“Why, my dear, your case isn’t half as bad as you think; 
have had many a great deal worse; with good-will and earnest 
effort you'll come out—” 

“What, sister, do you think there’s a ghost of a chance for 
me?” 

“Certainly ; why not, dear?” 

“Oh! ’cause, haven’t the real stuff to make a scholar; I’m 
behind all the other girls; know it’ll be desperate hard work 
just to keep my head above water.” 

“Not at all, my child; don’t look at it that—” 

* But, sister,” I again interrupted, choking back a sob, “it’s 
only smart girls, and those way ahead of half-way scholars, that 
the teachers look after.” 

“Possibly elsewhere, but not here, for it is specially those 
with your very hindrances that receive our best care and atten- 
tion ; the others will be sufficient for themselves. Indeed, some 
of our most creditable pupils have come from the least promis- 
ing ones; and, mark my word, you'll be another.” 

“I’m afraid—” 

“Tut! tut! let me tell you our plan here. Every scholar, 
whether rich or poor, bright or stupid, must stand on her own 
feet—her merits, you know; she is made to see that from the 
first.” 

“But what if she hasn’t any feet, as you say, to stand on, 
sister?” 

“Never fear; we take the risk of all that. Many a poor 
little timid chicken doesn’t know she has them; or better, hasn’t 
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found out how to use them, so we have to show her, letting 
her creep a little at first—” 

“ Just as I shall, I suppose; well, well, what next?” 

“What next? Why that you'll walk, then run; when the 
only trouble will be to keep you from going too fast.” 

“T’ll take my chances there; no fear for Henrica Benton 
where studies come in”; and I laughed at the very thought. 

“We shall see,” was the quiet response, at the same time 
seeming to read me through and through, as she looked ear 
nestly through those large brown eyes, so expressive of the 
varying emotions within; later on they proved the bearers of 
many silent little messages which I learned to know more 
readily than if spoken. A few more turns in the cool, fresh 
air, then the retiring-bell called us within, and I was conducted 
to the room assigned for my use. 


Some people there are who pass us with the mere greeting 
of ordinary civility—as “ships in the night”; again, we meet 
those crossing our threshold who abide with us but for a time, 
returning only at intervals; while others leap at once into our 
hearts and lives, going no more out for ever. 

Thus Sister Teresa had that evening, through a few earnest 
words, walked into my life as no one had yet done. It was 
all so simple and matter-of-fact. Almost without knowing it I 
had laid open my aimless, fruitless life, with so little thought 
beyond the passing moment, knowing little and caring less of 
what powers or possibilities might be wrought from the nature 
God had given me. 

Not so the method of this marvellous woman with her grand 
conception of life in its varied and infinite relations; with 
brain, heart, and soul so fully, harmoniously developed that 
each became in its measure the counterpart of the others. 
What power for good must ever be wrought from such a 
source! 

We well know that all human intercourse is but a series of 
mutual reflections; as they become stamped, then stereotyped 
each upon each, making us mosaics more or less beautiful of 
those with whom we come in contact, the character, the whole 
man is inevitably formed. Thus we are what we are simply by 
the impact of those surrounding us. Even a momentary influ- 
ence can do the work of a life-time—or undo it as well. What, 
then, if this power for good runs its beneficent course day 
by day for years, as with Sister. Teresa, into whose hands I had 
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so providentially fallen? I could not have escaped it if I 
would, and would not if I could. 

I saw that life in all its unselfish devotion, purity, and 
sanctity; yet seen not to be imitated merely, but woven, 
absorbed into my own as far as my limited capacity could 
receive it. Do not mistake; the goodness of this religious was 
not of that way-up-in-the-clouds sort unattainable only by the 
full-fledged saint. Though consecrated soul, body, and entire 
being to God, she was withal a thoroughly human being; so 
intensely human that she threw herself heart and mind into the 
little world of humanity with which her own for years had 
been so closely linked. I cannot recall anything wonderful that 
she ever did; remarkable only in this—doing everything in just 
the way she wished us to do it: her example the potent lever 
moving at will those under her charge.. Requiring prompt, ex- 
act obedience and fidelity to truth even to the least degree ; 
failing not herself, though it were only by a look or gesture; 
hence always faithful to her promises, whether of reward or 
punishment, which, like gold, ever commanded their face value 
to the last mill. Well did we know this—to our joy, and sor- 
row as well, abiding the consequences. With all this was 
united that gentle, gracious courtesy which marked her inter- 
course, whether as teacher, friend, or sister; to each one, from 
first to last, the same considerate politeness was assured, 
making her the most loyal of friends, in every way a womanly 
woman, type and model of a religious through and through. 

I see now, through the drifting decades of years, as I could 
not then with my crude, unformed nature, how this influence 
of Sister Teresa wrought its grand mission into ever-widening 
channels; that same magnetic power radiated forth from our 
microcosm upon that broader world of life, of which the con- 
vent academy was but the type. All those myriad influences 
were but so many trails marking the path in which our 
directress led the way for hundreds who would “rise up and call 
her blessed.” 


But let us return to the little room where I had just said 
a good-night to one who had already awakened my better 
nature into action, feeble though the first impulses. A memor- 
able time it proved, hinging my fate for time and eternity. 
Simple and plain almost to severity was the cozy “den,” as I 
termed it: nothing wanting for convenience, but all else ignored, 
save an exquisite picture of the Holy Family reproduced from 
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Murillo, and a delicately carved crucifix. Of these, however, I 
then took little note; my troubled soul was too full of 
other things. Tired though I was, sleep would not come; busy 
thoughts were there, hot and feverish at first, as I saw myself 
the dupe of what seemed only a wicked plot. 

Sense and my better nature soon knocked gently at the 
door, peeped in, and at length found entrance. Then said I: 

“Henrica Benton, your papa has indeed cornered you, and 
a very close corner it is too. Here you are at the mercy of 
those who know pretty well what they are about, or you 
wouldn’t have been left with them; there’s no escape, and no 
excuse that you can plead will avail; surely, not feeble health 
for a stout, rosy-cheeked girl who turns the scales at one 
hundred and forty pounds avoirdupois, or thereabouts, who 
never had more than a passing ache or pain, knowing by ex- 
perience nothing of doctors, pills, or powders.” 

These and similar thoughts came before me as tangible 
facts, not to be set aside, but bravely met and _ bravely 
shouldered. I had, then, only to settle down to solid work 
and make, as they say, “a first-class job” out of what 
threatened to be a terribly bad one. 

“Aha! I have it,’’ shouting under my breath with delight ; 
“T’'ll get even with papa. To be sure he’s tricked me; but 
why can’t I turn the tables and checkmate him completely 
and for ever? That’ll mean to work like the very mischief, 
and come out leader of my class—when I know enough to go 
into one. Behind all the others as I am, must pitch in all the 
harder. One good thing, I'm a chip of the old block, and 
have a good share of papa’s spunk. I'll make it tell now or 
never. Glad for once I’m a Benton. Best of all, the home 
folks sha’n’t know anything about this new move on the chess- 
board until I’ve made it a sure thing, and come out A No. 1; 
then won’t they open their eyes and shake their heads, big and 
little. Deary me! wish ’twas morning, so I could begin; can’t 
sleep. Say, I'll turn on the gas a little and run over the les- 
sons Sister Teresa gave me; yes, the books are here. That 
other Sister Somebody—can’t think of her name—told me, 
after asking a few questions, that I’d take the preparatory 
course at first—s’pose like little girls "bout ten years old; just 
think of it, and I’m most sixteen! Whew, scissors and tongs! 
it’s terrible I know, couldn’t be much worse. But she said, too, I 
might take a rapid review of these first lessons; then try an 
examination, giving me a good send-off if I passed. That’s: the 
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very thing, and, Henrica Benton, you shall pass—now there! I'm 
in for it, hot and heavy; the ‘extras’ will fit in somewhere 
later on. Bless me, won’t I be a busybody—and—and—but— 
[—” 

Poor, tired Henrica! off in the land of dreams with those 
she loved best, knowing little else till roused by the clang of a 
big bell and a rap at the door. 

“ Time to rise, Miss Benton.” 

There I was, books scattered over bed and floor, gas burn- 
ing, and daylight streaming through my little white-curtained 
window. Calling back my scattered senses, lo! the plans that 
by night looked so brilliant and enticing, now staring me in the 
face like terrible ogres, seemed to defy all the courage I could 
muster—the more so when contrasted with my late free-and- 
easy life. But the Benton spirit fairly roused was not to be 
caught by the tempting whisper: ‘ Not so fast, Henrica; Rome 
wasn’t built in a day.” 

With one bound I cleared the bed, made a hasty toilette, 
put the room in some kind of order, meanwhile coaxing my- 
self as best I could. “’Twon’t do to think much about these 
troubles; hard work is the only thing left you; mustn’t give 
up for all Jerusalem and Jericho together.” Then, answering 
the call to breakfast, joined a small regiment of girls trooping 
through the corridors. 


Well, I’ve been here just three mionths to the second; 
though in one way it seems a good solid year, and not a very 
easy one either. Think of it; to rise every morning at six 
o’clock, then hurry and drive like the mischief to get in study, 
lessons, practice—for I keep up that much of my dear music— 
recreation, and don’t know what more. One thing sure: there’s 
no fooling about this business of education; if you don’t get it 
here, you never will elsewhere ; it’s downright, steady work the 
whole year through. 

But, bless me! couldn’t believe my ears this morning, as I 
passed out of class, when the mistress of studies said, in that 
nice little tone of hers: 

“Miss Henrica, it gives me much pleasure to say that your 
record for application to study and general progress is quite 
satisfactory ; your examinations of last week were also very 
creditable, entitling you to a promotion of two grades. If this 
continues, our mother superior will gladly inform your worthy 
parents; you will, however, remain under Sister Teresa’s 
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instruction for the remainder of the year’’—at the same time 
handing me a letter from those same “ worthy parents.” 

All this was appreciated the more from the fact that such 
compliments came but rarely and in limited measure; indeed I 
was nearly wild with joy at these three pieces of good fortune 
—deportment approved, examinations a success, and, best of all, 
a letter from home! However I did not forget to thank the 
sister and make my best double-courtesy—one of the accom- 
plishments acquired since coming here—then rush up to my 
room and dance a regular jig, just to let my spirits out, for 
they were fairly boiling over. Then I fell to reading the let- 
ter, which almost took my breath away, especially this part 
from papa: 

“. . . Now must tell you of our plans, that may surprise 
you no less than when I left my Rica at the convent. Here’s 
the programme: Your mother and I off to Europe for a year 
or more; health and business the object. Tina to join you at 
the academy, remaining while we are abroad. Fritz to stay 
with Aunt Mena and Uncle Fred, who will occupy our house, 
so there'll be a nest for my dear chicks during vacations. 
May possible drop down on you before we leave, to say good- 
by. All glad you are doing so well; send best love. Be my 
own brave girl. Look out for another trip to Europe; only 
waiting till your education-bill is filled out and endorsed by 
your teachers—then good times for all the Bentons. 

I didn’t know whether to laugh or cry over this letter, oe 
I was both glad and sorry; on the whole concluded to do 
neither, but wait patiently the arrival of Tina. 

Within a week my parents came and went, leaving my 
sister to share the fate awaiting us, which proved all that 
could be desired, and far more than we had dared to hope. 
Having made such a success of the first venture, and being fairly 
in the harness, I had not the face to give up the ship; verily, 
almost without knowing it, had “burned my ships behind me.” 

However, it was still the influence of Sister Teresa, doing 
its blessed work always and everywhere. My heart grew warm 
and glad with our daily intercourse. How could it be other- 
wise? since her deep religious life became the soul and inspira- 
tion of whatever she said or did—the keynote in which each 
day was set, making her “the moulder, teacher, and refiner of 
others,” the highest type of true womanhood. The secret no- 
bility of every soul in contact with her own would readily ac- 
cord this tribute. 
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It was then an’ ever-new surprise to me that this religion, 
so false and superstitious—for I was not then of the faith, or 
of any in fact—could so brighten and beautify one’s life ;-here 
indeed was a revelation! But I must be sure—watch, wait, and 
weigh; and so I did, leading me to the goal of life’s purpose 
and its haven of ineffable peace and rest. 

The more I knew of Sister Teresa’s rare gifts and graces 
the more did I wonder why they should have been buried 
within a convent. Was it not hiding her talent in a napkin? 
No, no; far from it. Richly had she been dowered by God, 
but, as with every creature thus favored, only that the gift 
might be returned with a hundred-fold increase, when the 
dawn of a higher life should first break upon her waiting, long- 
ing sight. Neither can time, place, or circumstances in any de- 
gree belittle such a consecration while bearing the stamp: For 
God and Humanity !/ 

This sister led me to feel that, through self-conquest having 
once acted nobly, I was bound henceforth never to act other- 
wise; still more, that the secret of her magic power over all 
hearts was in having gained so noble a victory over her own. 
Nor in this regard does Sister Teresa stand alone, but rather 
as one of many, the representative of thousands more through- 
out the world animated by the same noble aims. and endeavors. 

Often during those months and years of tiresome drudgery 
the thought alone of giving her displeasure, or of failing, cost 
what it might, to become another Sister Teresa, though but an 
abridged edition, checked some wild frolic in the bud, leading 
to better resolves, and at last to the point at which I had 
aimed—rank second to none in conduct and scholarship. Best 
of all, that same blessed influence has, through God’s gracious 
mercy, been closely linked with my life in the larger school of 
the world. 

At last, having completed the course marked out for me 
at the convent, the first greeting from papa on returning home 
was the welcome: “ Well, Rica, I tricked you terribly that day 
we started for Aunt Jennie’s in Bismarck, but you have check- 
mated me out and out. Then the only move I can make by 
way of retaliation on our home chess-board is, a three years’ 
trip through Europe with all the family. Plans are made, 
everything is ready ; we leave next week; so be on hand.” 

“OQ papa! how good you are—” 

“ Never mind, Rica; you deserve that, and more too!” 
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AT DEATH. 


BY GEORGE HARRISON CONRARD. 


I hear its wings against the prison bars 
Beat audibly. Lo! the thin curtain lowers, 

And by the rays let in the soul can see 

s The bounds of Time merge in Eternity, 

‘And patient watch keeps through the long night hours. 
O weary pinions! longing for the stars, 

In yonder ether soon your home shall be. 

Plume thou thy wings, sweet spirit! Frail the chain 

That binds thee prisoned. Ah, the hand were vain 
That strove to hold thee in so poor abode 

When freedom waits thee in Elysium’s light. 

Sweet Christ! the chain bursts! the swift wings take flight! 
Go, gentle spirit, forth to meet thy God! 
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BY REV. CHARLES J. POWERS. 


HE theological difficulties against the acceptance 
of Anglican orders as valid turn upon the in- 
tention, the matter and form of the sacrament, 
and incidentally upon the subject of the rite. 
These difficulties may be considered as particu- 

lar or general in so far, namely, as they affect Archbishop 

Parker, the source of orders in the English Church, or the An- 

glican hierarchical system, viewed as a whole. 

We will first direct our attention to the difficulties arising 
from Parker’s consecration. It is evident that in his case every- 
thing essential to conveying holy orders should have been done. 
The validity of his consecration ought to be beyond doubt. 
But even granting that Barlow may have been a bishop, and 
accepting the fact of the ceremony at Lambeth chapel, is it es- 
tablished that what was done on that occasion was sufficient to 
make a bishop? This question was brought up juridically very 
early in the controversy, through the Bonner case. 

In 1563 the deprived bishop of London was a prisoner in 
the Marshalsea, and as he was a clergyman he was summoned 
to take the oath of supremacy. In his defence against the 
proceedings taken to punish him for his refusal to take the oath 
he gave, among other reasons, this: that the person who offered 
the oath was not a bishop, and hence had no legal right to 
administer it. This “person” was Bishop Horne, who had been 
consecrated by Parker and confirmed in the See of Winchester. 

Bishop Bonner entered his plea by the advice of Plowden, 
the celebrated lawyer. After a long discussion inSergeants’ 
Inn, the judges were unanimous in agreeing that Bonner had 
a right to an inquiry before a jury as to the matter of fact, 
the burden of proof being thrown upon Horne to show that 
he was a-bishop in the eye of the law at the time when he of- 
fered the oath. 

On the admission of this plea being sustained the prosecution 
was dropped, a thing not at all likely to have happened had 
there been a hope of success. Unfortunately, we do not know 
the grounds of the bishop’s plea. The issue would, no doubt, 
have been made on legal technicalities, but incidentally the 
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theological difficulties would also probably have been presented 
during the discussion. The unwillingness of the government to 
proceed to trial argues for the weakness of their case, and the 
fact remains that a question of fact was raised and was not met. 

Putting aside, therefore, for the moment the consideration of 
the value of the form given in King.Edward’s ordinal, let us 
examine what was done by Barlow and his assistants in conse- 
crating Parker. The illegality of the whole proceeding seems 
plainly manifest, and is, indeed, so certainly so that an effort 
to establish the contrary can only end in absolutely hopeless 
failure. On the Anglican theory of jurisdiction Parker’s con- 
secration is indefensible, because it was not given by bishops 
who were “provincial,” as the law required. Moreover, the 
ordinal of King Edward was not at that time a legal form, for 
Queen Mary had provided for the repeal of the act of Edward 
imposing its use upon the clergy. Hence Lord Burleigh wrote 
upon the paper containing the directions for the consecration, 
and in which mention is made of the ordinal, ‘this book is 
not established by Parliament.” But besides these irregularities 
which show the legal aspect of the case, but are of secondary 
importance from the present stand-point, there are grave rea- 
sons for fearing defect of intention both in consecrator and 
consecrated, as well as in the matter and form of the sacrament. 

The account of the ceremony informs us that the conse- 
crators of Parker, placing their hands on his head, admonished 
him in this manner: “ Remember that thou stir up the grace 
of God, which is in thee by imposition of hands; for God hath 
not given us the spirit of fear, but of power and love and of 
soberness.” Even the full form of King Edward’s ritual was 
not used because, as savoring too much of Popery, “it seems 
not to have harmonized perfectly with the notions which Bar- 
low and his coadjutors had acquired from their foreign mas- 
ters.” But could this monition make a bishop? “It bore,” 
writes Dr. Lingard, “no immediate connection with the epis- 
copal character. It designated none of the peculiar duties in- 
cumbent on a bishop. It was as fit a form of ordination for 
a parish clerk as of the spiritual ruler of a diocese.” 

But did these men really intend to make a bishop in the 
true sense of the word? Had they the will to give the sacra- 
ment of order? 

It is necessary and sufficient on the part of the adult subject 
of holy order, who must, of course, be baptized for the valid- 
ity of the rite, that he have the will to receive the sacrament, 
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and on the part of the minister that he have the purpose to 
bestow it. What was the purpose of the ceremony at Lambeth 
chapel? To form an estimate we must get at the mind of 
those who took part in it. What did these men believe con- 
cerning holy order? 

Faith and probity do not in themselves affect the validity 
of the sacrament of holy order, and hence the lack of either or 
both does not .vitiate consecration. Were it contrariwise the 
discussion of Anglican orders were long since at an end. For, 
as far as concerns the probity of the English reformers, Lee and 
Littledale, themselves English churchmen, have said more than 
enough to cover them with eternal confusion, and we shall pre- 
sently see what was the character of their doctrine. But knowl- 
edge of the belief and character of those who figured in the 
overthrow of Catholicity in England will help us towards a 
conclusion as to the nature of the purpose of the rite held on 
that eventful December Sunday morning. 

The early reformers—and indeed the whole English school 
of theologians immediately following the Reformation—refused 
to recognize in priest or bishop the power of offering sacrifice 
and of forgiving sin. They rejected entirely the Catholic belief 
concerning the priesthood as a corruption of primitive faith. 
The sacerdotal ministry was not, in their view, a divine institu- 
tion. Had those who ordained and who were ordained during 
this period the intention respectively of doing what the church 
does, and receiving what the church gives, supposing that all 
the other necessary elements were present for the imparting 
and reception of the sacraments, there would be now less room 
for doubt. But could they have intended to impart and receive 
powers which they not only did not believe they possessed, 
but, moreover, declared they did not intend to give or to receive? 

Burnet, in his Records, informs us that “in the question of 
orders Barlow agreed exactly with Cranmer,” and he might have 
said with even greater truth that the pupil went further than 
his master in his acceptance of Geneva theology. Cranmer, we 
know, was notoriously Calvinistic in doctrine. He regarded 
bishop and priest as holding an office entirely unsacrificial. 
According to his theory, appointment by the civil power was 
sufficient in the minister of religion. To his own question 
“whether in the New Testament be required any consecration 
of bishop and priest, or only appointing to this office is suffi- 
cient ?”’ he answered that “he that is appointed to be a bishop 
or a priest needeth no consecration by the Scripture.” There 
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was no true priesthood because there was no sacrifice, for he 
denied the real presence of Christ under the sacred species. 

In conformity with these views he devised King Edward’s 
prayer-book. The history of the commission that brought forth 
that book is well known. Cranmer was the leading spirit, 
and his effort was to accommodate the form of worship of 
the English Church to the doctrine of the new teachers with- 
out giving too much offence to the adherents of the ancient 
faith. What he did not dare do openly he hoped to do stealth- 
ily, namely, to thoroughly Protestantize the Anglican Church. 
We may well believe that had he put into effect all that he 
wished, the prayer-book would have been more satisfactory to 
himself and to his disciples. For we know that, radical as it 
was in its departure from the Catholic ritual, it was not suffici- 
ently so for Barlow and his coadjutors, who omitted part of what 
was prescribed therein on the occasion of Parker’s consecration. 

And the doctrine of Cranmer and Barlow was understood 
and accepted and taught by the Anglican fathers and divines. 
Of this there is abundant evidence. 

Bishop Jewel, in the Zurich letters, says: ‘As to your ex- 
pressing hopes that our bishops will be consecrated without 
any superstitious and offensive ceremonies, . . . you are not 
mistaken, for the sink would indeed have been emptied to no 
purpose if we had suffered the dregs to settle at the bottom.” 

Archbishop Whitgift, in one of his theological dissertations 
commenting on the words of the ordinal for the consecration 
of bishops, writes: ‘‘ The bishop by speaking these words doth 
not take upon him to give the Holy Ghost, no more than he 
doth to remit sins when he promises remission of sins.” And 
elsewhere he says: “It appeareth not wherever our Saviour did 
ordain the ministry of the gospel to be a sacrament.” 

Richard Hooker, a contemporary of Whitgift and a doctor 
of the highest authority among the Anglicans, in his celebrated 
work Lcclesiastical Polity thus addresses himself to the Puritans : 
“You complain that we consecrate bishops and priests, and 
that so we appear to have affinity with the old anti-Christian 
religion. Be consoled; our bishops are but superintendents and 
our priests elders. Altars and sacrifices, as you know, they 
have none; and after all, what is consecration, or whatever you 
like to call it, but admission to a state of life? You complain, 
again, that in ordaining them we say, ‘ Receive the Holy Ghost ; 
whose sins thou dost forgive they are forgiven’; and these 
words seem to countenance one of the worst errors of Popery. 
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But remember that they are the words of Christ himself, and 
therefore cannot be in themselves ungodly and superstitious. He 
thus addressed his Apostles, and yet they had no power to for- 
give sins such as the Papists claim. True it is that for centuries 
they have been superstitiously applied ; but the abuse does not 
take away the use, and now, by not shrinking from them in 
spite of their apparent harmony with the old errors, we rescue 
them from anti-Christ and vindicate their primitive and Pro- 
testant signification.” 

To add further evidence from the writers of the period is 
unnecessary. What has been given is sufficiently indicative of 
the tone of thought and of the belief which prevailed. 

The very Articles of religion—albeit, like the woman of the 
Gospel, they have suffered many things at the hands of physi- 
cians—are to this day sick of a Calvinistic malady contracted 
in the school of Cranmer. 

Such was the faith of Cranmer and Barlow and Parker. 
Such the faith of Anglican fathers and theologians. The creed, 
the ritual, the theology of the English Church illustrate one 
another, and are witnesses against the claim for Anglican orders. 
Knowing the belief and practice of Cranmer and his associates 
and followers, we cannot escape the conviction that there was 
a lack of intention in the consecration of Parker, the source of 
Anglican orders, and that we have reason to fear the same defect 
in the consecrations that succeeded his for a long time. Thus 
doubt presents itself on every side. Take what view we will, we 
cannot find that certainty which a matter of such weight as the 
validity of the orders of a whole church demands, and upon which 
so much depends for the salvation and sanctification of souls. 

Nor can the more general and speculative question, whether 
the English Church could have had a true hierarchical system 
of apostolic origin, given through the rites of ordination and 
consecration in the prayer-book, be answered favorably, even 
had he who was the source of Anglican orders continued in 
himself the apostolic succession. 

Here, again, doubt confronts us and will not down, as we 
shall see in the discussion of the part of the subject upon 
which we are about to enter. 

Because Christ was God, he could impart to visible and ma- 
terial things the power of producing invisible and _ spiritual 
effects. And it is of divine and Catholic faith that he was 
pleased to exercise his power in instituting the sacraments, 
which are external signs of interior grace. 
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With regard to each of the seven sacraments we can dis- 
tinguish the material thing which has been elevated by the 
divine power to a work beyond its nature, or what is called 
the matter and also the form, or the words by which the matter 
is applied. 

It is certain, according to the theologians, that Christ 
specifically determined the matter and the form of baptism and 
Holy Eucharist. And with regard to the other sacraments, the 
more probable opinion affirms that the matter was specifically 
determined by him, as well as the substance of the form. The 
opinion, however, that Christ instituted in general the matter 
and form of each of the sacraments, except baptism and Holy 
Eucharist, and left with his church the power of specifically 
determining these, and even of changing them for a just cause, 
has been held to be not without some probability. 

The reason for this latter view was based upon the diversity 
of the Greek and Latin churches concerning holy orders. As 
a consequence of this diversity the theologians, in discussing 
the elements for the sacrament of the priesthood, have found 
difficulty in concluding what is absolutely essential for valid 
ordination. The result has been that they affirm what con- 
stitutes the matter and the form of the sacrament without 
which there certainly can be no sacrament, and also what be- 
longs to its integrity and without which more or less practical 
doubt is present as to validity. 

No one, Greek or Anglican, who believes that Order is a 
sacrament can reasonably doubt that the rite used in the 
Roman Church for centuries contains all that is requisite for 
validity. To deny this would be to deny the sacrificing and 
forgiving power in priests of the Roman Church. And even 
those who hold that the visible church is more extensive than 
the Roman communion must at least recognize in bishops of 
that communion the inherent powers of perpetuating the 
hierarchy. 

The Roman Pontifical contains those rites which are per- 
formed by bishops; among the rest that of ordination of 
priests, 

The principal acts in this rite are the following: 

(1) Before the gospel of the Mass the ordaining bishop and 
all the priests present, of whom there should be at least three, 
lay both hands on the head of each of the candidates succes- 
sively without uttering any words. 

(2) The bishop and the priests hold their hands extended 
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while the bishop prays as follows: “ Dearest brethren, let us 
ask God the Father Almighty to multiply his heavenly gifts 
upon these his servants whom he has elected to the office of 
the priesthood, that by his assistance they may obtain what 
he has deigned they should undertake. Through Christ our 
Lord. Amen.” 

(3) He clothes each of the candidates with the sacrificial 
vestments and anoints the hands of each. 

(4) He gives each a chalice with wine and water, and a 
paten with bread, saying: ‘“‘ Receive power to offer sacrifice to 
God and to celebrate Masses both for the living and the dead. 
In the name of the Lord. Amen.” 

(5) The candidates say the Canon of the Mass with the 
bishop, and consecrate the species with him. 

(6) After the Communion the bishop again lays his hands 
on each and says: “ Receive the Holy Ghost; whose sins thou 
shalt forgive, they are forgiven them; whose sins thou shalt 
retain, they are retained.” 

This rite has been used for centuries in the Roman Church. 
The question arises as to the part of the ceremony which con- 
fers the character of the priesthood. 

On this point three principal opinions have been advanced 
by theologians: The first places the essential act in the second 
imposition of hands, namely, when the bishop extends his 
hands over the head of the subject of the sacrament and says 
the prayer, “ Dearest brethren, let us ask God,” etc. Accord- 
ing to the second opinion, the handing the instruments for the 
sacrifice and the accompanying form is the necessary and suff- 
cient act for ordination. The third requires both the imposition 
of hands and the tradition of the instruments. 

It is certain that the ordination has taken place before the 
time of the consecration in the Mass, for no one who was not 
a priest would be permitted to use the sacred words with the 
bishop. In the rubrics of the Pontifical, moreover, after the 
handing of the instruments onward to the end, the word 
“ordifati” is used instead of ‘“‘ordinandi” as before, from 
which it is evident that the laying on of hands the last time, 
and the form giving the power to forgive sins, express what 
has already been done. 

It might, therefore, appear that the tradition of the instru- 
ments was the essential matter, or at least a part of it. And 
such a conclusion would at first sight be confirmed by the in- 
struction of Pope Eugenius IV. to the Armenians. But this 
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ceremony has not always been everywhere requisite. It was 
introduced in the ninth century, and even to-day is confined to 
the West. Yet the Roman Church recognizes the validity of 
the Greek rite of ordination, in which there is no tradition of 
instruments. 

The great scholastics who maintained the necessity in the 
Western Church for the tradition of the instruments, either 
alone or following the imposition of hands and prayer by the 
bishop, met the difficulty arising from the Eastern practice by 
the theory mentioned above as to the determining power of the 
church concerning the matter and form of the sacraments. But 
the tendency of the more modern theologians has been to 
regard the imposition of hands alone as the essential matter. 

The omission, however, either of the imposition of hands 
and the prayer, or the handing the vessels and materials used 
in the sacrifice, would render ordination doubtful, if not null, 
and require a new ceremony to insure validity. What consti- 
tutes, therefore, the essential matter and form of the priesthood 
cannot be asserted so positively as to leave no reason for 
question. And hence practically the safer side must always be 
taken in case of defects in what pertains to the probable validity. 

To the supreme authority in the church belongs the right 
and the duty of setting at rest any doubt that may arise in a 
particular case. But decisions emanating from the Holy See 
in settling special difficulties are not always of universal appli- 
cation. For instance, the decree of the Holy Office affirming 
the validity of the Abyssinian ordination to the priesthood by 
the imposition of hands and the form “Receive the Holy 
Ghost” referred, as the Congregation has declared, exclusively 
to the case in point, and hence cannot properly be applied to 
any other issue similar in some but not all respects. 

For it is very evident that an external similarity of matter 
and form in an heretical sect with those used by the true 
church would not in itself prove the presence of the sacrament of 
order. For even if the very words of the Catholic ritual were 
applied to the proper matter, the sacrament would be null if 
the form were employed in a depraved sense. Hence it follows 
that Anglican orders are invalid if there is a defect of form 
arising from a depraved use of the sacramental words. “He 
who corrupts the sacramental words in altering them, if he 
does this purposely, does not appear to intend that which the 
church does, and thus the sacrament does not appear to be 
perfected,” says St. Thomas. 
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It is our conviction that we cannot escape from the con- 
clusion that in the beginning of Anglicanism, and for a long 
time afterwards, the words of the English ordinal were applied 
in a corrupted sense, and the evidence as to the doctrine of the 
reformers given above goes to prove this assertion. 

Whatever may be the faith and practice of the Ritualist 
party in the English Church of to-day, whatever the views of 
the Tractarians, whatever the theology of Archbishop Laud and 
his school, we must not forget the long decades that passed 
when no such doctrines had a place in the public teaching of 
the Church of England, but, on the contrary, the very opposite 
of this teaching prevailed. What High-churchman is there who 
has not keenly felt the difficulty of reconciling his own belief 
with the Articles—the creed of Anglicanism—and with the his- 
tory of the communion in which he has found himself? How 
many have been forced step by step to the unwilling confes- 
sion, that the Establishment is after all a Protestant sect, not 
a branch of the true church? 

We cannot but sympathize with the efforts to bring the 
English Church into conformity with the Apostolical, but the 
facts will not warrant our admitting that its tenets as a religious 
body give evidence of a belief in a sacerdotal ministry of divine 
institution. And so we cannot accept the orders of Anglicans 
as valid were there no greater obstacle in the way than the use 
of the form in a depraved sense. But beyond this there is the 
further difficulty that the ancient matter and form have been 
vitiated by the commission who devised King Edward’s ordinal. 

The essential matter to validity in conferring the sacrament 
of the priesthood consists, probably, in the officiating bishop 
with the assisting priests laying their hands upon the head of 
the candidate for priest’s orders and holding them extended, 
and the form has been given above. A comparison of the 
form in King Edward’s ordinal with what has just been given 
from the Roman Pontifical will show what is lacking. The 
bishop and assisting clergymen lay their hands on the head of 
each candidate, and the bishop says: “ Receive the Holy Ghost. 
Whose sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven; and whose 
sins thou dost retain, they are retained. And be thou a faith- 
ful dispenser of the word of God and of his holy sacraments. 
In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen.” To this form convocation in 1661, more than 
one hundred years after the issue of the ordinal, added these 
words after the invocation of the Holy Ghost, “for the office 
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and work of a priest in the church of God, now committed un- 
to thee by the imposition of hands.” 

Even accepting the opinion which requires the least for 
validity, does not the Anglican rite in comparison show its 
insufficiency? A sacrament is a sign of grace. Its matter 
and form ought to be indicative of what is bestowed. What 
appears in the Anglican form that at all indicates the sacrificial 
power, the chief office of a priest? And as for the forgiving 
power, we have seen that these words of form were used in a 
depraved sense and not as a sign of a grace imparting an office. 

In like manner the matter and form of the episcopacy were 
corrupted by the compilers of the English ordinal. 

The matter for the consecration of a bishop in the Catho- 
lic Church consists of several things, namely, the placing of the 
book of the gospels upon the shoulders and neck of the bishop 
elect, the anointing his head, the imposition of the hands of 
the consecrator and his assistants, and the bestowal of the pas- 
toral staff and ring. The form is found in the words “ Receive 
the Holy Ghost,” and in the prayers and the preface by which 
the purpose of giving of the Holy Spirit is indicated, namely, 
for the office and peculiar duties of a bishop. 

The Anglican rite in King Edward’s. ritual consists in the 
consecrator and assistant bishops laying hands on the head of 
the elect and saying, “ Receive the Holy Ghost. . . . And 
remember that thou stir up the grace of God which is given 
thee by this imposition of our hands; for God hath not given 
us the spirit of fear, but of power and love and soberness.” 
The consecrator also puts into the hands of the elect a copy 
of the Bible with the exhortation: ‘Give heed unto reading, 
exhortation, and doctrine, etc.” To the form after the invo- 
cation of the Holy Spirit were added by convocation, as in the 
rite for the priesthood, the words “for the office and work of 
a bishop in the church of God, now committed unto thee by 
the imposition of our hands. In the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

Again we find vagueness, indefiniteness, a failure in the sign 
to indicate the power of the grace bestowed. For a long time 
—namely, from 1549 until 1661—even the general purpose of the 
invocation was not manifested in either the form for the priest- 
hood or for the episcopacy. The effort to remedy that defect 
by the insertion ordered by convocation has confessedly come 
rather late—too late indeed to be of any real service in undoing 
what Cranmer’s commission did so well, namely, the vitiating 
of the ancient forms. 
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That that was their purpose, there can be no doubt. That 
the ulterior motive in giving even the garbled matter and form 
presented in the ordinal was to prepare the way for even more 
radical changes, is also clear. 

The protests against the innovations were loud and many on 
the part of the bishops who still adhered to the ancient faith, 
but were silenced by prosecution and imprisonment. The re- 
formers walked with their eyes open, and the road they took 
led towards Geneva, the haven of their desires. 

Now, when centuries have passed, during which the church 
that was “the dowry of Mary” has been despoiled of Catho- 
licity, robbed of the true faith and of true orders, we find many 
of the noblest and most sincere of Englishmen repudiating these 
ruthless thieves, denouncing their iniquity, and seeking to re- 
store to England what these robbers pillaged. The work of 
the Cranmers, the Barlows, and the Parkers is viewed with 
malediction. The faith they sought to drive for ever beyond the 
seas once more has found a home in England. “A wonderful 
movement of divine grace,” writes Cardinal Vaughan, “has 
been going on among the English people for many years. This 
movement is not unmixed with much that is erroneous, illogi- 
cal, and audacious. But it has been out of the movement that 
the greatest conversions to the Catholic Church have taken 
place; for instance, Cardinals Manning and Newman, and thou. 
sands of others. At the present moment the movement has 
spread very widely, so that multitudes of thé most educated 
and zealous Anglican clergy and laity are teaching the whole 
cycle of Catholic doctrine, so that there remains nothing but the 
keystone, the office andjplace of St. Peter, to complete the arch.” 

Would that we could say to this multitude of earnest men 
and women: You have the true faith; you have.the true 

‘priesthood. But truth will not permit us until the keystone 
has been fitted into the arch, and Rome has restored what 
Geneva destroyed —the apostolic succession in the English 
Church. But not in vain may we hope that the English nation, 
resembling the ancient Roman in so many respects, will, like 
its prototype, find its greatest glory and most enduring fame 
in having embraced with renewed ardor the faith that St. 
Augustine brought from Rome at the command of St. Gregory, 
the successor of St. Peter, for whom Christ prayed that his 
faith should not fail. 
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THE SALIC FRANKS AND THEIR WAR-LORD, 
CLOVIS. 


BY JOHN J. O’SHEA. 


BIS N celebrating the conversion of the Frankish mon- 
arch, Clovis, to Christianity the French Catholics 
celebrate an event which laid the foundation of 
a new order in Europe. The Franks were bar- 
barians, and even after they had embraced Chris- 
tianity they continued to be barbarians in their behavior 
where their interests or their passions were concerned. Yet 
under this outer husk of savagery they cherished the germs of 
some virtues which helped to plant the faith firmly in France, 
while establishing the truth of some startling paradoxes in hu- 
man nature. In the Merovingian age, side by side with the 
most atrocious crimes, we find deeds of the most exalted devo- 
tion, unbounded enthusiasm for the promotion of religion and 
the spiritual life, and the most shocking defiance of the princi- 
ples of Christianity, in the same epoch and in the same fami- 
lies. Hence the most sagacious and experienced of historical 
analysts have found it impossible to formulate a rational theory 
of the Merovingian character, save that of the uncontrollable 
force of impulse and alternating emotions in a people only a 
couple of generations removed from the state of nature in the 
nomadic life amid the German forests. 





BREAK-DOWN OF THE WESTERN COLONIAL SYSTEM. 


A mind’s-eye picture of the state of Europe at the period 
when these conquering savages came on the theatre would be 
too comprehensive for the clearest ken. It was not chaos; it 
was rather the breaking-up of order, with the hideous accom- 
paniments of fire, slaughter, and rapine, on a colossal scale. 
Several distinct hordes of barbarians had poured into Gaul, at 
various periods from the death of Vespasian down to the fall 
of the Western Empire with the death of Odoacer, A. D. 476. 
Of these the Franks proved the most formidable. They were 
one of two powerful races of Teutonic barbarians who held be- 
tween them’ the right bank of the Rhine. When the Roman 
legions were withdrawn from Gaul the Franks easily made 
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themselves masters of the great cities; for, long deprived of 
arms by the Roman governors, the miserable Gallic people had 
neither the weapons, the discipline, nor the courage to defend 
themselves. They accepted the tall warriors from the Rhine as 
their protectors in place of the Roman cohorts; nor did the 
change involve any great moral loss. Sensuality the most ap- 
palling had been the characteristic of the Roman system in pri- 
vate life; corruption the most shameless that of the public ad- 
ministration. Steeped though they were in pagan savagery, the 
strangers from the Rhine preserved some traces of the better 
idea in man. Their code of family honor was strict; they 
caused the sanctity of the marriage tie to be respected by the 
severity of the penalties exacted for any violation of the un- 
written social law. In this respect at least the Franks and Ala- 
manni were vastly superior to the Roman rulers of Western 
Europe. 

The foundation of the Frankish kingdom took place peace- 
ably, therefore, and, it may be said, naturally. What the Franks 
had acquired they proved themselves well able to defend. To 
successive invasions of Alans, Avars, and Visigoths they pre- 
sented a formidable breastwork on the river-front of France. 

A FIELD OF SLAUGHTER. 

In the year 451 the terrible Attila, whom the Gauls styled 
“the flail of God,” led his devastating Huns into the fertile 
plains of Champagne. The last of the Roman generals in the 
province, the skilful Aétius, joined his forces with the Franks, 
and ,barred the way of Attila on the Catalaunian plains (now 
Chalons). Under their king, Merovius, the Franks attacked the 
rear-guard of the Huns on the first day of the battle, and killed 
fifteen thousand, to their own account. In the second day’s 
fighting the united forces of Franks and Romans left 165,cco 
Huns dead en the field, according to the Gothic historian, Jor- 
nandes. The glory of that great day secured the Merovingian 
power in France. It had saved all Gaul from certain ruin, 
for it was the boast of Attila that not a stone upon a stone 
was left in a single city he had taken, and his monuments 
were pyramids of human skulls. 

But the overthrow of the Huns did not preserve Gaul from 
internal foes only a shade less destructive. When Clovis was 
elevated as warrior-king on the bucklers of his Franks, three 
decades after that event, anarchy was sweeping the whole 
country as adeluge. It was, as an old historian remarks, a con- 
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stant coming and going of armies, and between them the peo- 
ple were ground to powder. There were eight distinct ruling 
powers in Gaul—the Franks, the Visigoths, the Burgundians, 
the Alamanni, the Saxons, the Bretons of Armorica, the Belge, 
and the remnant of the Roman power, under a general named 
Syagrius. Of these the Franks were the most powerful, both 
by reason of their military prestige and the elements of order- 
ly life which they had already developed in their public ad- 
ministration. Their religion, for the most part, was that of the 
Scandinavian mythology; the joys of the Valhalla awaited the 
warrior who fell with his face to the foe; but a glimmering of 
Christianity had penetrated their fierce cult and already begun 
to soften their berserker fury. It has been set down to their 
credit that even in their pagan state, when Christian cities fell 
into their hands, they destroyed not a single church. Their 
frequent intercourse with Rome made them familiar with the 
tenets and practice of Christianity. One of their great chiefs, 
the Comes Arbogastus, sovereign of Treves in A. D. 470, is said 
to have been a Christian, and two daughters of Childeric, the 
father of Clovis—the princesses Lautechild and Audefleda—had 
embraced the Arian theory of Christianity. But the mode in 
which the spiritual side of the monarch’s character was touched 
by the wand of grace is su generts. 


CLOVIS MAKES A CONDITIONAL VOW, 


The king was in need of an ally. He was in sore straits 
of battle with the Alamanni, one day, at Tolbiac, near the 
Vosges. The hammer of Thor had ceased to strike on his 
side, the prospect of drinking the honey and wine of victorious 
warriors from the skulls of his enemies was vanishing. At this 
terrible moment, when his: crown was trembling in the balance, 
Clovis bethought him of his wife, Clotilde, and her Christian 
faith. She was the daughter of Chilperic, king of the Burgun- 
dians, who was, like the rest of his family, tainted with the 
Arian heresy. Clotilde, happily, escaped the contagion, by 
some unexplained means—probably by the domestic upheaval 
caused by the murder of her father by his savage brother, 
Gundebald—a tragedy which may have laid the foundation of 
the story on which Shakspere built up his enigmatical play of 
“Hamlet.” Clotilde’s sanctity was so great as to merit the dis- 
tinction of canonization in after years, and she had been baptized 
in'the Catholic faith. Her life was a practical exemplification 
of the holiness of that faith—full of charity and noble deeds. 
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Clovis saw that she implicitly believed in the power of the 
Triune God, to whom she prayed so frequently and fervently, 
and, moved by an irresistible desire, he threw himself on his 
knees and besought the same help in his need. Then, inspired 
by a new hope, he rallied his broken squadrons, flung himself 
again into the thick of the fight, and by his daring infused fresh 
courage into his army. The Alamanni were routed, and Clovis, 
who had vowed to become a Christian if he survived the con- 
flict, hastened to redeem his pledge. He placed himself in the 
hands of Vedastus of Toul and St. Remigius of Rheims, and on 
Christmas Day, A. D. 496,.he received Christian baptism. Three 
thousand of his knights and nobles, and a great multitude of 
Frankish ladies, followed this illustrious example on the spot. 
Hence the veneration with which the French people, down to 
this day, regard the great festival of Christianity. Noél is with 
them the sweetest time of all the year, fraught with the most 
precious associations, marking the birth of France to a new 
life, and her rescue from the night of barbarism and provincial 
degradation. 


FAULTS AND VIRTUES OF THE NEW CONVERTS. 


It has been said that the conversion of these stalwart bar- 
barians was only a make-believe affair—that despite their 
veneer of Christianity they continued to be savages in mind and 
deed. Too much color, unhappily, is afforded for this view in 
the. conduct of many of the men and women of the Merovin- 
gian line. The general life of Clovis himself, after his con- 
version, was shocking. He displayed a ferocity, combined with 
a treachery, in dealing with neighboring chiefs that has no 
parallel save in Indian warfare, and his sensuality, like that of 
the other Merovingians, was such as to suggest the simile of 
the centaur in describing such slaves of brutish passion. The 
feminine element of this strong race was sometimes as savage 
and degraded as the masculine. It would be impossible to find 
a more shameless life than that of Queen Fredegund, or a more 
savage and licentious one in later life than that of Queen 
Brunehault. It was the daughters-in-law of the latter princess 
who, when they at last succeeded in getting her into their 
power, flung her to their soldiers as common prey for three 
whole days, and then tied her naked to the tail of a wild horse 
to be dragged to death. The records of the race are filled 
with stories of nuns who broke their vows and filled the church 
with shocking scandals, of princes whose hands were stained 
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with the blood of brothers and kinsmen, and whose incurable 
habit of polygamy was vainly denounced by the saintly and 
heroic Columbanus and other servants of God. Yet side 
by side with these atrocious characteristics we find deeds of 
noble devotion to God and immense service to the spread of 
Christianity, and saints like Clotilde and Fredegonde, whose 
purity and piety caused them to struggle for virginal sanctity 
as strenuously as any of those early martyrs who chose death 
rather than life with dishonor and denial of Christ. There is 
no more glorious figure in all the ranks of beautiful sainthood 
than that of Fredegonde—the first queen who laid her crown 
at the gate of the cloister—and she was a Frank of the 
Merovingian time. That period witnessed the rise of many 
splendid cathedrals and monasteries in France, and the almost 
complete absorption of the kingdom into the fold of Christ. 
Hence, despite its glaring diversities of conduct and its inex- 
plicable fluctuations in moral progress, it is regarded as the 
most interesting epoch in post-Latin civilization. 


FINE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL TRAITS OF THE FRANK COLONY, 


It. would be unjust to the Franks to attribute the pheno- 
menal wickedness which at times they exhibited to any inherent 
abnormal vice. On the contrary, when they came into Gaul 
they were a people possessed of many virtues of a natural 
kind. They were brave, honest, and truthful. They abhorred 
the life of the city and loved that of the field and the forest. 
War and the chase were their favorite pastimes ; their domestic 
life was pure and happy. 

Their political system was excellent. Every man was free 
and the equal of the king in the eye of the law; and the king 
was elected by popular vote, which could depose him, if he 
overstepped his power, as well, and sometimes did. It was 
the contact of such pristine virtues as these with the horrible 
corruption and debauchery of the Romano-Gallic society which 
produced the extraordinary effects upon the Frankish character 
which historians have had to chronicle. The debasement of 
manhood induced by the refined licentiousness introduced by 
the Romans was in keeping with the corruption in public affairs 
which their system of taxation and public expenditure en- 
couraged and perpetuated. It was inevitable that a simple 
people, finding themselves surrounded by such conditions, should 
in time succumb at least partially to the pernicious influences 
which pervaded the very atmosphere, so to speak, and per- 
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meated all conditions and ranks in society. The wonder, rather, 
is, that the Franks should in the end emerge from such an 
ordeal so creditably as they did. It is acknowledged that they 
rendered signal service in the work of civilization by ‘turning 
the minds of the people away from the towns and encouraging 
them to look to the cultivation of the fields and the venery of the 
forest as the means of spending a manly and useful life. They 
delayed the introduction of the feudal system, then beginning 
to rear its head in many other lands, for at least a couple 
of centuries; and though they often presented anything but 
edifying examples of Christianity, they were munificent givers 





THE VICTORIOUS RETURN OF CLOVIS. (From Blanc’s celebrated Painting.) 


to the church. Above all, they stood as a solid rampart 
against the menacing flood of Arianism, which at one time 
seemed to threaten the existence of the pure faith in every 
land in which the gospel had been preached. It is, then, some- 
what too sweeping an assertion of Mr. Allies, in his summing 
up of the Merovingian epoch, in his Formation of Christiantty, 
to say that in embracing Christianity the race of Clovis had 
not given up a single pagan vice nor adopted a single Christian 
virtue. 
THE IRISH MONK AND ROYAL WICKEDNESS, 

We cannot withdraw our eyes from this rude period of transi- 
tion without pausing to survey the wonderful part which the 
early Irish monks played in it. A glorious figure, amid all the 
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ruin, crime, and savagery of the period, is that of the great 
Celtic saint, Columbanus. He played a 7é/e somewhat akin to 
that of a lion-tamer amid the wild tribe who, after Clovis’s 
death, fought over his inheritance. With a large retinue of 
monks from Ireland he had founded a noble seat of piety at 
Luxeuil, where the Burgundian and Frankish nobles came in 
troops, bringing their boys with them to have them taught 
Christian lore. His outspoken denunciations of the licentious 
Merovingians soon involved him in trouble, but “the great Irish 
missionary,” says Mr. Allies, “in the pre-eminence of his daunt- 
less courage, shrunk from no contest with the centaurs who 
ruled divided Gaul.” He was expelled from his monastery by 
Queen Brunehault and her ferocious son, Thierry, because he 
indignantly stigmatized the shameless mother’s encouragement 
of her son’s illicit amours for her own selfish ends. But he 
* soon found an asylum with the Lombards, whose king gave 
him the ground whereon he erected the far-famed monastery of 
Bobbio. Brunehault not long afterward paid the penalty of her 
crimes in the revolting manner before described, and Thierry 
and his progeny met the usual fate of the Merovingian line. 


WHAT THE IRISH MISSIONARIES DID FOR CIVILIZATION, 


Many other saints of Irish birth took part in the work of 
civilizing the chaotic Roman provinces—St. Gall, St. Fursey, 
St. Fiacre, with a host of monks of lesser note. These men 
came in swarms from the Irish monasteries, impelled by the 
true Christian spirit—that of the missionary and the martyr. 
Their work in the new movement was threefold. They levelled 
the forest and reclaimed the desert, at the cost of the most 
frightful labor; they brought the light of letters and philosophy 
to the seats of ignorance and barbarism; and they won mil- 
lions of souls to God. Montalembert, who devotes many elo- 
quent chapters of his noble work, Zhe Monks of the West, to 
this theme, says of the foundation of Luxeuil: 

“The barbarian invasions, and especially that of Attila, had 
reduced the Roman towns into ashes, and annihilated all agri- 
culture and population. The forest and the wild beasts had 
taken possession of that solitude which it was reserved for the 
disciples of Columbanus and Benedict to transform into fields 
and pastures. Disciples collected abundantly round the Irish 
colonizer. He could soon count several hundreds of them in 
the three monasteries which he had built in succession, and 
which he himself governed. The noble Franks and Burgundians, 
overawed by the sight of these great creations of work and 
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prayer, brought their sons to him, lavished gifts upon him, and 
often came to ask him to cut their long hair, the sign of no- 
bility and freedom, and admit them into the ranks of his army. 
Labor and prayer attained here, under the strong arm of Col- 
umbanus, to proportions up to that time unheard-of. 

It is at the cost of this excessive and perpetual labor that the 
half of our own country and of ungrateful Europe has been 
restored to cultivation and life.” 


TOLBIAC THE TURNING POINT. 


So to the miracle at Tolbiac—if miracle it was—we may 
trace the beginnings of our modern civilization, of which the 
French people, with all their shortcomings, are still the fore- 
most representatives. The conversion of Clovis made pos- 
sible the coming of Columbanus and the triumph of the Celtic 
mind over the strong materialism of the Teuton. From the 
first few feeble links forged in the valleys of the Jura and the 
Vosges the chain of love and sanctity has grown until it now 
encircles all the great globe, and binds it in loving fetters in- 
dissolubly to the throne of God. 

The same fruitful stream which irrigated the soil of France 
and Italy has poured itself out upon these wider shores, and 
the hands of the same race have spread the seed of God’s 
faith and charity over all the land. So that we, too, have our 
share in the Clovis celebration, in our claim upon the blood 
of Columbanus, Gall, and Furszus; and we rejoice with France 
in the grace which was vouchsafed the land when Clovis bent 
the knee before the real Lord of Hosts and burnt his idols 
of the Valhalla. 
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Mrs. OLIPHANT’S standing in the literary world 
entitles her to attention when she gives us her 
views on the Jeanne d’Arc episode.* She is a 
lady who has not been found scoffing at sacred 
things, and does not come before us with such a 
claim as a circus clown might have to play the part of Hamlet. 
Her pen has been always bright and clean, and she views 
literature as a noble vehicle, not as a garbage-cart. Yet, as a 
Scotchwoman and a Protestant, she cannot approach such a 
subject in the spirit in which its marvellous elements require 
to be considered. To the hard Calvinism of the Scottish mind 
any belief in the supernatural in religion, save in the absolute- 
ly abstract, is mere superstition. Mrs. Oliphant shows her 
inability to fully understand her theme, and her strange want 
of information on facts patent to everybody, when she speaks 
of Jeanne’s proposed canonization. This she regarded, when 
she wrote the book, as doubtful; and adds the surprising sur- 
mise: “Perhaps these honors are out of date in our time.” 
Even the average well-read Protestant ought to know that many 
canonizations have taken place in recent years. Nor is it cor- 
rect to define, as she does, canonization as simply the highest 
honor that can be paid to a holy and spotless name. It is 
rather the declaration of a fact, ascertained after the most 
rigid and searching inquiry—the perfect sanctity of a de- 
parted human soul, and its consequent worthiness to be hon- 
ored and venerated as a fitting instrument and agency of the 
divine will. 

To minimize, if possible, the part which the English authori- 
ties in France had in the revolting murder of Jeanne appears 
to be the great end in view in Mrs. Oliphant’s book. For this 
purpose she lays much stress on the failure of the French 
king and the knights whom Jeanne so often led to battle to 
attempt her rescue. We need only say in answer to this, that 
France was still largely in English hands, and the rescue of 


* Jeanne @ Arc: Her Lite and Death, By Mrs. Oliphant. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 
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Jeanne could not be accomplished without a campaign, before 
whose termination she would probably have met her fate. 
It may not have entered into the minds of the French that 
the English, to whom the Maid was nothing more than a pris- 
oner of war, taken like any ordinary prisoner in battle by one 
of their allies, would have dreamed of so departing from inter- 
national military usage as to put her to death. But Mrs. Oli- 
phant ought to know the people whom she strives to whitewash 
a little somewhat better. She might recall how they treated her 
own compatriot, Wallace, and the unhappy Queen Mary; how 
they tortured Archbishops Hurley and Plunket ; how in Jamaica, 
only thirty years ago, their uniformed officers flogged women with 
piano-wire. There is no brutality of which the human mind is 
capable that English officials will not perpetrate when weak 
people oppose their rule. Do they not even pursue them with 
their vengeance into the next world, as in the case of the mu- 
tineers whom they blew from the mouths of their cannon at 
Delhi, in order that body and soul might never reunite, as 
necessary for happiness in the Hindoo belief, in the world to 
come? The representatives of English power in France re- 
garded Jeanne as a rebel against their authority, and if she had 
never set up any supernatural claim herself, the fact that she 
had beaten such renowned warriors as Talbot and his captains 
would have afforded sufficient ground to set up a theory of witch- 
craft and send her to the stake, for such was their determination. 
As a literary performance and a chronicle Mrs. Oliphant’s 
work sustains her reputation. A certain unevenness in tone, 
however, is perceptible in it, and at times her attempts at ex- 
planation of Jeanne’s springs of action appear contradictory. 
She labors throughout under the insurmountable difficulty of 
her self-imposed task. She is dealing with a subject too high 
for the inevitable limitations of her mind and training. Hence 
her work can hardly be entirely satisfactory to author or audi- 
ence. Some very fine plates are scattered throughout the work. 
The book is put forth in good, rich style by the publishers. 


Much pathos and power in simple construction are shown 
by Gilbert Guest in a short story called Meg.* It is a sketch of 
Irish fisher-life, written without much knowledge of the real 
conditions in such a sphere. While some mistakes arise from 
this disadvantage, the delineation of the hot-headed but noble- 
hearted young sea-maiden, Meg, is by no means far-fetched or 
unreal. True piety and noble self-sacrifice are often found 


* Meg: The Story of an Ignorant Little Fisher Girl. By Gilbert Guest. Omaha, Neb.: 
Western Chronicle Company. 
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blended, as in the case of this little heroine, with an almost 
ungovernable temper and a waywardness in fancy. Her pro- 
fanity is, however, rather strongly depicted, and her dialectic 
powers at times are made to show strangely above her training 
and opportunities. A little actual knowledge of the real con- 
ditions of life on the Irish sea-board, as to the life-boat ser- 
vice, the revenue regulations, and minor matters, would have 
helped to give the story more present-day vraisemblance. 


The latest addition to the Summer and Winter School 
Library, now being produced in such neat, substantial, and yet 
handy shape by D. J. McBride & Co., of Chicago, is the 
Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy’s discussion of the Social and Labor 
Problems.* It is evident that Father Sheedy has made an ex- 
haustive study of the position of affairs with regard to the two 
greatest problems of our age, and he endeavors to lay down 
the principles on which alone a true settlement of the diffi- 
culties constantly arising can be arrived at. The pernicious 
tendencies of the State Socialism advocated by the false pro- 
phets of the atheistic school are clearly pointed out in the 
course of his argument. The reverend author is, however, some- 
what too prophetic with regard to the probable consequences 
of an acceptance of the principle of land nationalization. 
There is nothing more dangerous than the assurance of certainty 
as to consequences following economic departures. It is more 
beneficial to turn to those portions of Father Sheedy’s argu- 
ment in which he shows what the Catholics of Germany and 
France are doing to find a practical solution for the countless 
evils which the conflict between capital and labor, and the 
pressure of human misery, are ever creating. The clergy and 
laity of the Catholic Church have in those countries taken 
their coats off to the work, so to speak, and built up a system 
of splendid local machinery for the settlement of labor prob- 
lems and the elevation of the hitherto neglected toiler. They 
leave politics and economical theories to take care of them- 
selves; they recognize that humanity and its needs are the 
practical side of religion. It is eminently desirable that such 
splendid example should be widely known, more especially in 
this country, where the practices of capitalism have pushed mat- 
ters to a very delicate and risky position for the public weal. 


Those who cannot readily comprehend the peculiar life of 
the Catholic Church regard the many spiritual movements which 


* Social Problems. By Rev..Morgan M. Sheedy. Chicago: D. J. McBride & Co. 
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spring up around her as something akin to an over-ornamenta- 
tion, a superfluity of spiritual embellishments, an obscuring of 
the early grace and simplicity of the majestic design. This is 
the impression of thoughtlessness. Every age has its own spe- 
cial needs, and these outward symptoms of the sympathy of 
the church with those needs only prove how beautifully adaptable 
is her sustaining principle to every changing phase of the world’s 
developments. The laying out of fresh avenues of grace, as new 
regions of spiritual labor are being opened up, is a process go- 
ing on as incessantly as the silent and invisible workings of 
physical nature in the inner life of the universe. Amongst the 
most recent outgrowths of this law of activity the Order of Our 
Lady of the Cenacle claims earnest attention. Its purpose is 
the preparation of the devout mind to imitate the spiritual and 
corporeal example of our Blessed Lady in her retreat. She -la- 
bored while shut up with the holy women in the cenacle, and 
she accompanied this laboring by instruction in sanctity and 
by prayer and encouragement in apostolic work. Thelabor was 
not merely industrial occupation for hand and brain; it was 
the labor of preparation for the great combat with the world. 
The cultivation of this spiritual blossom of the material seed is 
the object of the Order of Our Lady of the Cenacle. A 
sketch of the origin and rise of this institution has been pre- 
pared by the Rev. Father Felix, S.J. The work* is intended 
more as an exposition of the object and methods of the 
order than a chronicle, and we have no doubt it will be accept- 
ed gratefully by many of those whose mental and spiritual ener- 
gies long for such an outlet and need only such a finger-post 
to point the way. This book bears the approbation of the 
Archbishop of Paris, Cardinal Guibert; and the translation 
has been made by Miss Deak. The local habitat of the order 
in New York City is at St. Regis’ House, West One Hundred 
and Fortieth Street. 


We have received from Mr. John T. Reily, of Martinsburg, 
West Va., a quartette of volumes + which may be regarded as 
the nucleus of a good Catholic library in themselves. Two of 
these volumes are weighty works, in more than a figurative 
sense, as each contains over a thousand pages printed on extra 
thick paper and enclosed in strong covers. Three of the vol- 


* Notre Dame du Cenacle: Our Lady of the Cenacle; or of the Retreat.. By the Rev. 
Father Felix, S.J. New York: Lafayette Press, 141 East Twenty-fifth Street. 

+Recollections in the Life of Cardinal Gibbons, Passing Events in the Life of Cardinal 
Gibbons, Collections in the Life of Cardinal Gibbons. Third Book. By John T. Reily. 
Martinsburg, West Va.: Hera/d Print. 
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umes relate to the life and times of Cardinal Gibbons, the 
fourth is occupied with the history of the Catholic mission in 
Conewago Valley. These books are a mine of wealth for the 
seeker after materials for a grand historical edifice. They are 
a perfect emporium, not remarkable for scientific arrangement, 
but where the seeker after any certain fact of Catholic inter- 
est, within the scope of the title, is pretty sure to find it if he 
have only the patience to look for it under the general head- 
ings of the Index. 

Mr. Reily makes no pretence of being a historian. But he 
can certainly lay claim to being an industrious collector. Huge 
blocks of history thrown together Pelasgian fashion make up 
‘this great fabric of Catholic chronicle. Almost every event 
that marked the sixty years of church development which his 
collection embraces finds a record here. It is not alone the 
masterful pronouncements of the cardinal on all the vital 
topics of our day that make it valuable; those of Cardinal 
Satolli, Archbishop Ireland, Bishop Spalding, and other illus- 
trious exponents of Catholic thought, find a place there as 
well. A succinct history of the absorbing Cahensly controversy 
is also given; the part played by Catholicism at the Columbus 
Exposition is amply shown. There is a copious biography of 
foremost American Catholics, clerical and lay ; many interesting 
sketches of Catholic history, from the beginning of American 
civilization down to the present day, are likewise embraced in 
these inexhaustible pages. Nor is there such a lack of ori- 
ginal matter as the publisher’s apology would seem to indicate. 
We find in the work a valuable dissertation upon Catholic litera- 
ture and Catholic writers, embracing the whole period of the 
budding and maturity of that comprehensive body of literature. 

A considerable number of plates are scattered through the 
various works. In many cases these would have been better 
omitted. The groups of photographs embodied in the volume 
on Conewago are the most valuable of the lot. 


Although many text-books on philosophy have been written, 
the incessant activity of the human mind necessitates the 
writing of new ones. Truth is the same in all ages, yet the 
changing conditions of the world constantly demand its appli- 
cation to new conditions as they arise. The scientific advance 
of the age brings in its train new problems for the thoughtful, 
so that the task of applying the tests of philosophic truth in 
the field of material investigation every day becomes more 
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difficult and bewildering. The mind must be carefully prepared 
for this intellectual exercise, if the struggle with the phenomena 
of life and nature is to be manfully maintained and not sur- 
rendered with a weak cry of helplessness. It is of the utmost 
importance that our text-books on philosophy should be fit for 
this purpose of training the mind and tempering the steel for 
the inevitable conflict. An excellent work for this purpose, for 
secular students, is one just issued by Rev. Wm. Poland of St. 
Louis University, under the title, The Truth of Thought.* It 
possesses the merits of extreme fitness of statement, absence of 
redundancy and irrelevancy, and freedom from any kind of 
theological animus. It confines itself strictly to the four 
corners of its brief—a disquisition in the field of human reason 
on the problems of life and the facts of our material existence. 
The narrowness of the principle upon which the whole vast 
philosophical structure, embracing the entire material and 
metaphysical universe, rests is plainly perceptible to the 
author. It is simply the chasm between the subject and the 
object, and he finds no difficulty in convicting Kant, Hume, 
Descartes, Herbert Spencer, and all that school of sceptics of 
ridiculous self-contradiction in accepting a grand a@ priori with 
regard to self-perception and denying the power of reason out- 
side self. Such pseudo-philosophers must, as the author 
happily points out, be convicted of the absurd attempt to 
reconcile the affirmation of a principle with the denial of 
that same principle in the same breath. The absence of all 
dogmatism in this work is another fact which recommends it. 
Every proposition it puts forward is methodically and soberly 
argued out, to the ultimate reduction of philosophy to its first 
principles, the recognition of the power of the ego to think 
and to accept evidence of the truth or non-truth regarding 
what is outside itself but within its ken. 


An excellent psalter has been issued by the Apostleship of 
Prayer for the purposes of the devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
The League Hymnal, as it is entitled, is a work most admirably 
adapted for its sacred purpose. The various hymns associated 
with the devotion are given, together with the most approved 
musical setting, and the special prayers composed with the 
same object are set forth at the end. The choral music and 
formule are also appended. All has been compiled and 


* The Truth of Thought; or, Material Logic. By William Poland, Professor of 
Rational Philosophy in St. Louis University. New York, Boston, Chicago: Silver, Burdett 
& Co, 
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arranged by the Rev. William H. Walsh, S.J. Splendid paper 
and admirably legible musical printing render the book exter- 
nally most serviceable for its purpose. 


Prayers for the People, by the Rev. Francis David Byrne, is 
the title of a little devotional work that cannot fail to be 
popular. It is neatly printed and solidly bound. The devotions 
it embraces are the chief ones in Catholic worship. It can be 
had from the firm of Benziger Brothers. 


”~ 
> 





I.—CORNELIUS A LAPIDE ON ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES.* 


St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians are among the most val- 
uable possessions of the church, as doctrinal and disciplinary 
foundations. Full, explicit, and unambiguous as is the declara- 
tion of faith they contain, the condition of things which called 
them forth, and some passages in their carefully arranged con- 
tents, even in early days were considered to require some key or 
commentary. This was furnished in the ample work of Cornelius 
a Lapide, whose Commentary on the Sacred Scriptures has satis- 
fied the need so fully that it has been universally conceded to 
deserve the appellation “great.” We are indebted to the Rev. 
W. F. Cobbe, D.D., for a translation of the chapters on the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Corinth was a centre of much interest in the Apostle’s days. 
It was a place of wealth because of its rich copper-mines, and 
it was a place of learning, albeit it was a place of luxury and 
licentiousness because of its wealth. Some of the most eminent 
of the old Greek philosophers and statesmen had their resi- 
dence there, and it presented so advantageous a condition for 
the spread of the Gospel that St. Paul had decided to go there 
at a very early period of his apostolic career. Furthermore, he 
went there by divine direction, imparted in a vision encourag- 
ing him to the enterprise. He made many converts, but after 
his departure considerable controversy arose in the inchoate 
church. The confusion and difficulty were aggravated by the 
coming of Apollos, so much that parties of Paulites and Apol- 
lonites sprang up, to the great scandal of the church, and to 
the extent of the beginnings of a schism. To wean the Corin- 
thians from the sins of pride and self-seeking, and bring them to 
the humility of the Cross, was the great end and aim for which 


* The Great Commentary of Cornelius 4 Lapide. J. Corinthians, Translated and edited 
by W. F. Cobbe, D.D. London: John Hodges. 
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these great expositions of doctrine and Christian logic were 
composed. 

The very outset of this First Epistle is a plea for unity and 
a statement in effect of the universality of the church under 
the headship of Christ. It is addressed “ Unto the Church of 
God which is at Corinth, to them that are sanctified in Christ 
Jesus, called to be saints.” He earnestly enjoins the Corin- 
thians not to be Christians of Paul or of Apollos, but to be of 
Christ, and all of one mind and one speech on the things of 
their faith. On this mandate adverse critics have founded excep- 
tions to the classification of the orders of the Catholic Church 
as Thomists, Franciscans, and so forth; but the great com- 
mentator points out how different this is from the original in- 
tention of the censure. On the other hand he shows how apt 
it is in the case of sectaries who describe themselves as “ of 
Calvin,” “of Luther,” and other schools of heterodoxy. 

The passages relating to the sacrament of matrimony and 
the laws of morality are extremely full and minute; and in 
the original much matter appears which the translator has found 
it imperative to condense. Everything that has been deemed 
necessary to retain the clearness of the original text has, we 
may take it, been carefully preserved. 

Much space is devoted to analyzing St. Paul’s dicta with 
regard to the Blessed Eucharist. Non-Catholic divines, who 
often rely much upon the Pauline teaching as justifying their 
separation from the body of the Catholic Church, can find 
it no easy task to reconcile the explicit declaration of the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles with the legacy of fantastic evasions of 
the cardinal doctrine of Christianity to which they still so ob- 
stinately cling. 

It is but justice to the publisher and printer to say that 
this most critical work, demanding for its force and relevancy 
the nicest adherence to grammatical and typographical accuracy 
in different languages, has been faultlessly produced, so far as 
a somewhat imperfect and hasty examination has enabled us to 
discover. 


2.—THE CHURCH IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE.* 


In addition to the popular Life of Christ published recently 
by the Abbé H. Lesétre, of the clergy of Paris, the same 
author now presents a work on the Apostolic Church, It is 


* Holy Church in the Apostolic Age. By the Abbé H. Lesétre. Paris: P. Letheilleux. 
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prefaced by a letter from the famous Sulpician Abbé Vigour- 
oux, who is not sparing in his praise. He says that the story 
of the gospels and the early church can never be better told 
than in the words inspired by the Holy Spirit himself, and 
with justice he commends the use made by the Abbé Lesétre 
of the sacred text. ‘“ Your work has been achieved,” he adds, 
“with rare good fortune. God has imparted to you the gifts of 
facility and clearness; your exposition is limpid, within the 
reach of all; your plan is simple and logical; your doctrine 
sound and irreproachable.” This is a just criticism and comes 
near being an adequate description of the work. 

The author has happily adopted a new plane of treatment 
for a field which the talent of the Abbé Fouard has so 
magnificently illuminated. The three works of the Abbé 
Fouard corresponding to the two of the Abbé Lesétre are 
more imposing in scholarship, more replete with detail, more 
elegant with literary embellishment, but it is safe to predict that 
the Abbé Lesétre will command at least as large an audience. 

His history of the Apostolic Church falls into three divisions. 
The first follows the plan of the Life of our Lord, being noth- 
ing more than a remarkably skilful arrangement of the sacred 
text so as to furnish a consecutive narrative. He has found it 
necessary to interpose historical data and explanations of the 
inspired word only here and there. Of these the former are 
quite as admirable for their brevity as for the wide learning 
they display; the latter are neat recapitulations which will bring 
their lessons home to the simplest minds. 

In the second part the same method is applied to the 
epistles of St. Paul and the Catholic epistles, interspersed with 
more extensive historical control of their contents gathered 
from uninspired sources. Three chapters of the third part are 
devoted to the epistles, Apocalypse, and last years of St. John. 
The Epistle of St. Clement and the letter to Diognetus, 
together with several shorter documents, receive similar treat- 
ment, so that a very clear idea of the literary remains of the 
first century is afforded. Finally, chapters on Persecution and 
Heresy, the Conquests of the Church, the Organization of the 
Church, Dogma and Morals, the Sacraments, and Christian 
Worship combine to place clearly and succinctly before the 
average reader a comprehensive review of early Christianity 
such as the scholar must devote years of research and analysis 
to obtain from original authorities. These chapters, which are 
by no means above the general excellence of the book, must 
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still remain its most useful feature, since thereby Catholics at 
large are well equipped with the most approved modern ammu- 
nition for defence of the faith. The activity of Protestant 
scholarship has forced upon the church a realization of the keen 
avidity with which historical aspects of Catholicity are being 
discussed by those who ought to be Catholics. No more 
powerful appeal can be made to them to-day than the appeal 
to history, and very especially the history of the first three 
centuries. For ordinary uses the Abbé Lesétre’s compendium 
is a thesaurus; for further study it is a capital hand-book. 

Brevity, indeed, trenches uncomfortably upon reticence at 
times. One would prefer a more distinct inquiry into the 
proofs of St. Peter’s presence in Rome, or that the sacrament 
of Holy Orders had been given a more certain footing, as 
could easily have been done if the author had the exigences of 
non-Catholic missions in view. Perhaps he had not, but the 
last chapter, which compares the church of the first century 
with the church of to-day, is a masterly argument whose effect 
upon the right audience could not lightly be withstood. Abbé 
Lesétre’s work is needed in America. Here is a harvest for 
which it is a sharpened scythe. Let us hope that it will re- 
ceive speedy translation and worthy publication. 





3.—FATHER TALBOT SMITH’S “ OUR SEMINARIES.” 


Father Talbot Smith is one of our best writers, hitherto in 
the realm of fiction; and we would be glad to see a complete 
and neat edition of his works. Inthe present work he has un- 
dertaken to handle a very serious and important subject. 

It is written in an excellent spirit, and evidently with the 
best intentions; and it is entitled to the careful consideration 
of all those who are engaged in the direction of seminaries, or 
competent to give advice in the matter. It is a very sugges- 
tive book, proposing many questions for investigation and dis- 
cussion. Some of its suggestions are manifestly most wise 
and practical. No one can doubt, for instance, the great im- 
portance of the most careful provision for the diet and exer- 
cise of the young men, for the sake of their physical health 
and vigor. 

Again, we must fully endorse all that he says of the disad- 
vantage of multiplying small, one-company posts, to borrow an 
illustration from Father Smith’s favorite term of comparison, 
the army. Some seem to think that the Council of Trent has 
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made it obligatory on each bishop to have a diocesan seminary. 
We think, however, that this is too narrow an interpretation of 
the canon. What the council had in view was, not to prescribe 
diocesan seminaries in opposition to provincial or general semi- 
naries, but ecclesiastical seminaries under episcopal control, in 
opposition to universities, frequented by all classes of students, 
as places for clerical education. Common sense dictates that 
the law requiring bishops to establish seminaries should be in- 
terpreted to mean that every bishop should provide for his 
young candidates an ecclesiastical college where they could re- 
ceive a proper training. Many metropolitan and other principal 
churches were of great dimensions. Milan, Naples, Florence, 
Paris, Cologne, Vienna, Munich, and similar sees would natur- 
ally have their own diocesan seminaries. But the smaller and 
poorer dioceses would only be able to have small and poor 
seminaries, and would find it much to their advantage to send 
their students to some centre of learning in the metropolis of 
the province, or some other principal town, the seat of an im- 
portant bishopric capable of sustaining a well-appointed semi- 
nary. In fact, the decree of the council expressly ordains 
that bishops who cannot maintain separately their diocesan 
seminaries shall unite in founding a common seminary. 

It is evident that a conclusive argument against multiplying 
small seminaries is derived from the impossibility of furnishing 
a sufficient number of competent professors. The Holy See 
gives the example to be followed by opening colleges in Rome 
to which students are invited and encouraged to resort from 
all the nations of the world. 

In addition to the older institutions, several new seminaries 
on a grand scale have been recently founded, at St. Paul, 
Rochester, and New York, and one in San Francisco is approach- 
ing completion. It is to be hoped that the conductors of our 
seminaries and colleges will make whatever improvement is neces- 
sary in the curriculum of studies, and that St. Paul’s College 
at the Washington University will go on prosperously in the 
great work of higher theological education it has so auspicious- 
ly begun. 

4.—THE CHURCH AND THE AGE,* 
Cardinal Newman wrote of Father Hecker shortly after his 


* The Church and the Age: An Exposition of the Catholic Church in view of the Needs 
and Aspirations of the Present Age. By Very Rev. I. T. Hecker, of the Congregation of St. 
Paul. Tenth thousand. New York: The Catholic Book Exchange, 120 West 6oth Street. 
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death, in a letter to Father Hewit, these words: “I have ever 
felt that there was a sort of unity in our lives—that we both 
had begun a work of the same kind, he in America and I in 
England. It is not many months since I received a vigorous 
and striking proof of it in the book he sent me” (Zhe Church 
and the Age). 

In this book Father Hecker gives his reasons for believing 
that there is coming a notable spiritual awakening, that in the 
religious life of the American people this awakening will be 
strikingly manifested, and that the Catholic Church will have 
no small part in it, not only in fostering it, but particularly in 
reaping the fruit of it. The fullest exposition of these great 
life-thoughts is found in this volume. 

The original essay received many warm commendatory appro- 
bations from dignitaries high in authority at Rome, and from the 
late distinguished Jesuit, Pere Ramiére. The first edition of 
the book received a very full and favorable review, endorsing 
all its principles, from the English Jesuit magazine, The Month. 

Intelligence and liberty are not a hindrance but a help to 
religious life; only false religion has reason to fear the spread 
of enlightenment and the enjoyment of our free civil institu- 
tions; while intellectual development and civil liberty have ac- 
celerated more than anything else the decay of Protestantism, 
they are calculated more than any other human environments 
to advance at the present time the progress of true supernatu- 
ral life among men. 

The main purpose of this volume is to show that the liber- 
ty enjoyed in modern society, in so far as it is true, and 
the intelligence of modern society in so far as it is guileless, are 
inestimable helps to the spread of Catholicity and the deepen- 
ing of that interior spirit which is the best result of true re- 
ligion. 

The office of divine external authority in religious affairs, in 
providing a safeguard to the individual soul and assisting it to 
a freer and more instinctive co-operation with the Holy Spirit’s 
interior inspirations, is often treated of in this book; and the 
false liberty of pride and error is plainly pointed out. 




































STREET-PREACHING has begun in earnest in Eng- 
“ land under the most approved auspices. Father 
John Vaughan, a brother of the Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, has the matter in hand and is already 
meeting with a certain measure of success.. His method is to 
secure professional Catholic laymen, who have an attractive 
presence and are good talkers, and on Sunday afternoon gather 
a crowd of listeners in some of the open parks and address the 
crowd on vital topics of religious interest. The report of the 
work indicates that the addresses have been received with un- 
common interest; certain classes have been reached who would 
not have been reached otherwise; and the truths of religion 
have been brought home to many estranged from church organ- 
izations. This particular work is awaiting some apostle to take 
it up in this country and make it succeed. 


~ 
> 





The British House of Lords appears to exist for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting the anomaly of the hereditary principle in a 
constitutional system. It is incessantly asserting its feebleness 
in blocking or rejecting measures sent up from the House of 
Commons, and then surrendering without a murmur when sternly 
told by the Prime Minister to yield or be prepared for the 
consequences of contumacy. Just now it is affording the Brit- 
ish public one of those periodically recurring exhibitions of 
mock heroism followed by abject retreat. The one measure of 
importance which the government has been enabled to get 
through the House of Commons was the Irish Land Bill. It 
is a measure intended to give a very slight instalment of jus- 
tice to the long-suffering tenant-farmers ; but slight as the relief 
was it required the utmost pressure from the government to 
induce the landlord interest represented in the ranks of its 
supporters to allow it to pass the gauntlet in the lower House 
without fatal injury. But the House of Lords allowed their 
selfishness as landlords to get the better of their party loyalty 
as well as their common sense. They immediately proceeded, 
when the bill came up, to mangle it in such a way as to make 
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it utterly useless for the purpose of the government in bring- 
ing it in—the relief from an intolerable situation. As the vast 
majority of the peers are Tories and Unionists, this revolt aston- 
ished even those who always found some excuse for their oppo- 
sition to liberal measures. But the Lords raised such a storm 
that in order to save themselves they accepted without further 
ado the same measure when it came up from the Commons, a 
few days afterwards, with the original features restored. Peo- 
ple have long been asking, What is the use of a House of 
Lords? To furnish the comedy of political life in England, 
appears to be the obvious answer. 


~ 
> 





The Temperance Movement in this country is on the up- 
ward and onward trend. Its progress, as measured by the re- 
port made to the Annual Convention assembled at St. Louis, is 
quite notable. It has added unto itself 120 societies, with a 
membership of 5,761, during the past year. This, along with 
previous years’ records, makes an addition in three years of 312 
societies, and 18,382 of a new membership. 

The total membership of this powerful organization now is 
895 societies, with a membership of 75,3¢o. This is the organ- 
ized body, but by no means is the influence of the total-absti- 
nence sentiment confined to the organized ranks. Undoubtedly 
the tide of Catholic temperance sentiment is growing higher 
and higher. It has made its influence felt in the steady break- 
ing away of rooted habits and the constant effort towards 
better homes, cleaner living, and higher citizenship. 


- 
> 





With the next issue we begin the sixty-fourth volume of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE. Our literary plans for the 
next year embrace several series of articles on the greater re- 
ligious and social problems of our time. Mr. Henry Austin 
Adams begins a set of papers, touching in his pleasant, spark- 
ling way on the present religious situation. Social topics, such 
as the housing of the people, the scientific preparation of food, 
the relative cost of living in the great cities of the world, 
and kindred subjects, will be discussed by expert writers. The 
attitude of the church towards the social movement will form 
the theme for further articles. The policy of the Holy Father 
toward the American Nunciature, the Cause of Labor, Chris- 
tian Unity, and other leading questions, will be carefully pre- 
sented; and the progress of the Education struggle in Great 
Britain and Canada will also be attentively followed. 

VOL, LXIII.—54 











WHAT THE THINKERS SAY. 


WHAT THE THINKERS SAY. 


THE MEANING OF THE ENCYCLICAL. 
(From the Tablet.) 


IF the Holy See were wily and worldly and crooked in its ways, as its ene- 


mies at times are wont to assure us, different indeed would have been its speech 
and action on occasions like the present, as a glance at the position may suffice to 
show. Knowing that any movement which makes for Reunion must, by the very 
necessity of the case, turn Romewards, Leo XIII. might easily have contented 
himself with allowing the ideas of Reunion to work their way, and have trusted 
to the results or ultimate tendencies, which might be not the less real from pro- 
ceeding upon a false or illusionary basis. He might have led Reunionists on, 
dangling as a bait before their eyes the hope of possible compromise, or of one or 
other of those small ecclesiastical mercies which some men have agreed to mag- 
nify into “informal communion.” Or, without committing himself to any doctrinal 
statement, he might have studiously used the language of platonic generalities, 
dwelling unctuously on points of concord, and adopting the cheap policy of burk- 
ing the points of disagreement. He might even have sought to generate an at- 
mosphere and have betaken himself to the vocabulary of intercommunion com- 
pliments. Or—if it is not irreverent to think so—he might have stooped to the 
still lower depth of the deliberate use of nebulous speech—of phrases designedly 
chosen as sufficiently loose and vague to cover both a Catholic and an Anglican 
meaning, adaptable at will by each class of readers—in a word, to those childish 
devices by which men are led to play at believing they are one, because the an- 
tagonisms of sense are hidden in the sameness of sound. Or, more easily still, 
by a policy of masterly inactivity the Pope might have given no answer at all, 
and have waited for the movement to bear its fruit, and in the meantime have left 
it to irresponsible Catholics on one side, and to irresponsible Anglicans on the 
other, to make such amiable and harmlessly informal overtures as their discretion or 
indiscretion might have suggested. There is hardly one of these methods which 
would not have found advocates, at least amongst minds of a certain stamp. The 
world which reads the Papal Encyclical to-day will do Leo XIII. the justice to 
recognize that he has condescended to use none of them. From the chair of 
Peter he has given to mankind the example of the charity and dignity of aposto- 
lic honesty. He was conscious that in the world around him souls were asking 
the vital question on what terms they might hope for Reunion with Rome. In 
discharge of his duty of teacher to these souls he has neither waited nor dallied, 
nor evaded. Nor has he minced his answer. He has spoken, and so plainly, so 
clearly, so fully, so frankly, that there is not a man in Christendom to-day that is 
not in full possession of his meaning. . Men may agree or disagree with what the 
Sovereign Pontiff has said—as they did with the words of his Master—but as 
to what he has said and as to what he has meant by saying it there can be as- 
suredly no shadow of doubt or question. 
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THE WORK OF JOHN B. GOUGH. 


MAJOR POND contributes to the July Cosmofolttan a very interesting little 
article on “ Great Orators,” from which we quote the following : 

“Mr. Gough was a more popular lecturer for a longer term of years than any 
favorite of the lyceums. He was a born orator of great dramatic power. Men of 
culture, but less natural ability, used to be fond of attributing his success to the 
supposed fact that he was an evangelical comedian, and that the ‘unco guid,’ 
whose religious prejudices would not suffer them to go to the theatres, found a 
substitute in listening to the comic stories and the dramatic delivery of Gough. 
This theory does not suffice to explain the universal and long-continued populari- 
ty of this great orator. He never faced an audience that he did not capture and 
captivate, and not in the United States only, not in the North only, where his pop- 
ularity never wavered, but in the South where Yankees were not in favor, and in 
the Canadian provinces where they were disliked, and in every part of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland as well. He delighted not only all the intelligent audiences 
he addressed in these six nations—for during most of his career our North and 
our South were at heart two nations, making, with Canada, three distinct 
peoples on our continent, and the three distinct nationalities inthe British 
Islands—but he delighted all kinds and conditions of men. He was at his 
best before an educated audience in an evangelical community; but when 
he addressed a ‘minion’ audience in North Street (the Five Points region 
of Boston) he charmed the gamins and laboring-men who gathered there 
as much as he fascinated the cultivated audiences in the Music-Hall. It is true 
that he was richly endowed with dramatic powers, and if he had taken to the 
stage he would have left a great name in the annals of the select upper circle of 
the drama. But he preferred to save and instruct men rather than to amuse 
them, and he devoted his life to the temperance movement and the lyceum. He 
was a charming man personally, modest, unassuming, kind-hearted, and sincere, 
always ready to help astruggling cause or a needy man. He was a zealous Chris- 
tian, but never obtruded his peculiar belief offensively upon others. One had to 
see him at his home to learn how deeply devoted to the Christian faith he was, 
Mr. Gough never asked a fee in his life. He left his remunerations to the public 
who employed him. These rose year after year, beginning with less than a dollar 
at times, until, when the bureau did his business for him, they reached from two 
hundred dollars, the lowest fee, to five hundred dollars a night. In the last years 
of his life his annual income exceeded thirty thousand dollars. He did more to 
promote the temperance cause than any man who ever lived, not excepting Father 
Mathew, the great Irish apostle. 

“It is strange, but it is a fact, that although Gough never broke down in his 
life as an orator, and never failed to capture his audience, he always had a mild 
sort of stage-fright which never vanished until he began to speak. To get time 
to master this fright was his reason for insisting upon being ‘introduced ’ to his 
audiences before he spoke, and he so insisted even in New England, where the 
absurd custom had been abandoned for years. While the chairman was introduc- 
ing him Mr. Gough was ‘bracing up’ to overcome his stage-fright. By the 
way, let me say right here (as the phrase “ bracing up”’ has two meanings), that 
the slanderous statements often started against Mr. Gough, to the effect that he 
sometimes took a drink in secret, were wholly and wickedly untrue. In his auto- 
biography Mr. Gough has told the story of his fall, his conversion, and his one re- 
lapse, and has told it truthfully. He was absolutely and always, after his first re- 
lapse, a total-abstinence man in creed and life. There never lived a truer man.” 
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A GEOLOGIST ON THE DESTRUCTION OF SODOM. 
(From the Literary Digest.) 

PROFESSOR PRESTWICH, of England, and Sir J. William Dawson, of Canada, 
have lately been presenting some new facts and theories concerning the Noachic 
Deluge ; and now comes a German geologist, Dr, Max Blanckenhorn, of the Uni- 
versity of Erlangen, with a similar instalment on “ The Origin and History of the 
Dead Sea,” in an article of fifty-nine pages, in the Yournal of the German Pales- 
tine Society. In the article he gives the results of explorations undertaken at the 
expense of that society. Zhe Jndependent condenses what he has to say, toward 
the close of his discussion, “ upon questions of special interest to the lover of the 
Word.” We quote in part : 

“ The destruction of the oldest seats of civilization and culture in the Jordan 
Valley and the Dead Sea districts, namely, that of the four cities of Sodom, Go- 
morrah, Admah, and Zeboim, is one of the fixed facts of earliest tradition, and for 
the critical geologist the phenomenon presents no difficulty, as far as it can be 
traced at all. The tragedy was caused by a sudden break of the valley basin in 
the southern part of the Dead Sea, resulting in the sinking of the soil, a pheno- 
menon which, without any doubt, was an intimate connection.with a catastrophe 
in nature, or an earthquake accompanied by such sinking of the soil along one or 
more rents in the earth, whereby these cities were destroyed or ‘ overturned,’ so 
that the Salt Sea now occupies their territory. The view that this sea did not ex- 
ist at all before this catastrophe, or that the Jordan before this period flowed into 
the Mediterranean Sea, contradicts throughout all geological and natural science 
teachings concerning the formation of this whole region. 

“That the Pentapolis at one time was situated in the southe rn part of the 
Dead Sea, which is now called Sedcha, is proved also, among other things, by the 
probable location at this place of Zoar, the place which escaped destruction in the 
days of Lot; in accordance, too, with the writers of antiquity and of the Middle 
Ages, including the Arabian geographers. As yet nothing certain can be deter- 
mined concerning the location of the four other cities, viz.: Sodom, Gomorrah, 
Admah, and Zeboim, of which names only that of Sodom, in Djebel Usdumi, is 
found reflected in any place in these precincts. And, even apart from geological 
and geographical reasons, this seems to be the natural thing, as the Buok of 
Genesis represents these places as having been thoroughly destroyed without 
leaving trace or remnant behind. The fact that now these districts are a dreary 
waste, and by the Arabian geographer Mukaddasi called a ‘hill,’ is no evidence 
that in earlier times this was not different, and this valley not really a vision of 
paradise.” 


SOLUTION OF THE RACE PROBLEM. 
(A. S. Van de Graff in the Forum for May, 1896.) 

Ir the negroes were evenly distributed throughout the United States they 
would constitute only about 12 per cent. of the population and there would be no 
race problem. The race problem exists because of concentration in certain locali- 
ties. These are (1) lowlands along the Atlantic coast, where there are 2,700,000 
negroes and 1,800,000 whites ; (2) the Mississippi bottoms, where there are 501,405 
whites and 1,101,134 negroes; and (3) the Texas Black belt, where there are 82,310 
whites and 126,297 blacks. Elsewhere the negroes form from Io to 30 per cent. 
of the total population. In only one of these black districts are the negroes in- 
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creasing at a greater ratio than the whites. The race question will solve itself by 
the distribution of the negroes. Due to their failure as farmers and the resulting 
movement towards mining and factory employments, the movement of the negroes 
is to the North and the white immigration into the South. 


SOCIALISM AND STRIKES IN RUSSIA. 
(From the National Zeitung.) 

ba has long been known in Socialist circles that Socialism has entered the 
Russian capital. May-Day, formerly noticed very little by the Russsian working- 
men, has been celebrated by large masses this year. A special May-Day paper 
of 12 quarto pages has been distributed in thousands of copies. This paper con- 
tained, besides numerous exhortations by Russian Socialists, articles by Lieb- 
knecht, Kaulsky, and Eleanor Marx-Aveling, the English writer. Nihilism has 
been unable to take root among the Russian working-men, but socialism has taken 
its place, and is flourishing. The Russian papers published in London repeatedly 
announced the arrest of working-men who agitated for shorter hours and higher 
pay; in Odessa fourteen journeymen bakers and eleven tobacco-workers were 
arrested for this reason on one day. The labor movement is not restricted to 
the capital; it is equally noticeable in the other industrial centres, especially in 
Lodz, where the labor population is largely composed of Germans and Poles. 
But in St. Petersburg the working-men are purely Russian. The rise of Social- 
ism among them is, therefore, all the more remarkable. 


GENESIS OF THE DENOMINATION. 
(From The Literary Digest.) 

DR. JAMES H. Ecos, in a remarkable article in 7he Church Union (New 
York), speaks of the prevailing sin of schism among Protestant churches. After 
remarking that denominationalism was born of the movement towards individual- 
ism that was concomitant with the Reformation, he says: 

“Its father was a degenerate cnild of the reason, that doctrine of verbal in- 
spiration, Its mother was that Cassandra of history—individualism gone mad. 
The denomination is by no means a case of survival of the fittest. It is the fruit 
of degeneration. Its stigmata are unmistakable—the decrepitude of doctrinalism, 
the insanity of individualism. Mark that I say the insanity of individualism. 
Right, sane individualism is a divine ordinance for man, It always has its own 
glorious orbit within the great constellated life of love. If the Reformers had 
held to each other, not a man of them would have failed of his true place and 
weight in the whole balanced order. But each man or group losing faith in the 
divine law of community, and, of course, growing narrow and selfish, we find 
them thrown apart, dividing and subdividing at every whim of self-assertion. 
The shadow of a shade of difference on doctrine, or custom, or rite, or polity, 
carried up into the court of conscience, at once took form and substance, and was 
planted as a standard of separation or carried asa banner of attack. This process 
of insane, unholy self-assertion has gone on till this day our Protestantism is no 
longer a protest, but an internal disorder. An army with regiments so defined 
and segregated is a mob. A government with states or provinces so self-centred 
isan anarchy. A household so dismembered into single autocracies is a family 
scandal and travesty. A constellation so broken from its centre is chaos.” 
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‘Rebnannsgy Reading Circles should extend a cordial welcome to the article on 

Orestes A. Brownson in the A¢lantic Monthly for June, written by George 
Parsons Lathrop, LL.D. Within the limits of ten pages will be found a sympa- 
thetic study of a giant intellect earnestly devoted to the extirpation of error and 
the defence of the truth. Dr. Lathrop claims recognition for Brownson asa philo- 
sopher and teacher, a comprehensive student of religious history and government, 
a potent essayist on many subjects, a man of conscience, and withal as ardent an 
American patriot as he was a Catholic. From the year 1838, when Brownson 
started his Quarterly Review, he wrote luminous expositions of the great public 
questions discussed by the ablest thinkers in the United States. His writings 
were intended not only for Catholics, but for all men. Twenty-one years after 
his conversion, in September, 1865, Brownson wrote his treatise on the American 
Republic. Concerning this remarkable work Dr. Lathrop writes: 

“ Never has the genius of our country and our nationality been so grandly, 
so luminously interpreted, from so lofty a point of view, as in this masterly book 
published when he was sixty-two. Mulford’s 7he Nation . . . was brought 
out five years later. One may note the remarkable correspondences and the greater 
depth and broader sweep of Brownson’s exposition. He distinguishes between 
the spirit of the nation and the mere government. The danger of the American 
people is in their tendency to depart from original federal republicanism, and 
to interpret our system in the sense of ‘red republican’ and social democracy.” 

Dr. Lathrop calls attention to the fact that Brownson is omitted or figures 
but slightly in our manuals and histories of literature. Only one extract is given 
from Brownson in that excellent work, Stedman and Hutchinson’s Lzbrary of 
American Literature, and that one relates to an insignificant phase of the large 
Websterian cast of his mind. The Columbian Reading Union has often pointed 
out this defective recognition of Catholic authors. In all the cases brought to 
our attention notice has been sent direct to the publishers, in the hope that they 
might be led to do justice by the commercial inducement of making their books 


acceptable to Catholic readers. 
K 


a P 

As a hand-book of ready reference for the refutation of the numerous false 
charges invented by bigots of the ancient and modern type the volume on Ca¢ho- 
lic and Protestant Countries Compared, written by the Rev, Alfred Young,C.S.P. 
(Catholic Book Exchange, 120 West 6oth Street, New York, price $1) is invalu- 
able. Reading Circles should have it discussed at their meetings. Each chapter 
furnishes abundant material for the interchange of opinion, and will be sure to 
provoke a lively state of mind among the least talkative members. Some speci- 
men passages are here given relating to libraries, the printing-press, and the 
early editions of the Bible : 

The United States Bureau of Education gives the present number of all 
public or semi-public libraries, of 1,000 volumes or over, as 3,804. Of these 
about 566 may be classed as truly “public” libraries. But that is an excellent 
showing, and redounds greatly to the honor of our country, and especially to the 
honor of the Protestant citizens who have contributed the largest share in the 
work of library extension. 

The popular Protestant belief is that somehow the invention of the printing- 
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press, being coeval with the beginnings of Protestantism, is to be credited to its 
“light,” and as well the advantage that was taken of the new art in the multipli- 
cation of books. There is about as much propriety in associating the invention 
of the printing-press with Protestantism as there is in associating together the 
ideas of Protestantism and liberty. Let us look at a few facts. 

When was linen or cotton paper such as we now use invented? The histor- 
ian Hallam fixes the date at about A. D. 1100 (Jutroduction to Literature, vol. i. 
p. 50). When were engraved letters and pictures on blocks of wood, ivory or 
metal, in the form of what we now call “ types,” first invented and used? Cer- 
tainly as early as the tenth century. Many books were printed by hand from 
those types, and the system of this kind of printing was called chirotypography 
and xylography. The Lucyclopedia Britannica (article Typography) gives a 
list of twenty such books, “ probably of German origin,” and ten others printed in 
some towns of the Netherlands. Says the writer: “ Among these the Bzd/za 
Pauperum (the Bible of the Poor) stands first. It represents pictorially the life 
and passion of Christ, and there exist MSS. of it as early as the fifteenth century, 
some beautifully illuminated.” 

What, then, did the invention of John Gutenberg, about 1450, consist in? In 
arranging these hand-types so as to multiply copies of the book. That invention 
was the printing-press. Every Christian country was as yet Catholic, and the 
immediate and active use of the press spread throughout Europe with astonishing 
rapidity. From the year 1455 to 1536,a period of eighty-one years, it is computed 
that no less than 22,932,000 books were printed (Petit Radel, Recherches sur les 
Bibliothéques, p. 82). 

Hallam tells us that the first book of any great size that was printed was the 
Latin Bible, which appeared in 1455. Martin Luther was born in 1483, and his 
Bible, in the German language, was issued in 1530. It is a common belief 
amongst Protestants that this was the first Bible ever printed in the vernacular. 
What is the fact? There were more than seventy different editions of the Bible 
in the different languages of the nations of Europe printed before Luther’s Bible 
was put forth. 

The library of the Paulist Fathers in New York City contains a copy of the 
ninth edition of a German Bible, profusely illustrated with colored wood engrav- 
ings, and printed by Antonius Coburger at Nuremberg in 1483, the very year in 
which Luther was born. The first edition of this same Bible was issued in 
1477. Nine editions of the Bible in the language of the people in six years in 
one city of Germany, and that within thirty years of the invention of the printing- 
press, and issued by Catholics too! 

We have heard more than once of the Bible being “ chained by the Romish 
priests.” For once they who make such assertions tell the truth. The celebrated 
Biblia Pauperum—the Bible of the Poor—was one of those that were chained. 
As copies of the Bible were necessarily very costly and scarce in those days, the 
custom was to chain one to a pillar in the church where even the poorest of the 
poor could get at it; but, of course, not to read it. Oh! no. When druggists 
and other merchants in New York City chain costly city directories in their stores 
they do it precisely to prevent people looking into them. 

As a singular example of the proverbial vitality of lies, I find this old sugges- 
tio falsi in the “ chained Bible” story dished up in a recent work, entitled Pud/ic 
Libraries in America, by W.1. Fletcher, M.A., librarian of Amherst College; in 
which it is presented twice as an illustration, once in the text and again on the 
back of the cover, representing a“ Holy Bible ” with a dangling chain and a ham- 
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mer descending to break it, with a Latin device—Z bros Liberate—beneath ; a 
motto well chosen to revive the original flavor of the ought-to-be-stale falsehood 
it is designed to illustrate. Mr, Fletcher may be an excellent librarian, but when 
he presumes to tell us that “the Reformation made a tremendous assertion as to 
the right of man to spiritual freedom,” and that “the thousands of volumes writ- 
ten by the monks in the dark ages, and by them collected into libraries, were not 
much used,” and limits his praise for the service rendered by these libraries to 
the “ preservation and handing down to later and happier (?) eras the gems of 
classic [Christian omitted] thought and learning,” one is naturally led to regret 
that he did not himself liberate certain books among the 61,000 which he, as cus- 
todian, keeps “ chained” under lock and key, and read them before venturing to 
add another on the subject of libraries to his literary stores. 

As to the stupendous labors of the tens of thousands of monks occupied dur- 
ing many centuries in multiplying copies of the Bible, patiently writing out the 
whole Scriptures by hand, and marvellously illuminating them—some of these 
copies being written entirely in letters of gold—any one but a blind and supersti- 
tious devotee of Romanism must see that they had the Protestant “ British Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel” and the great Protestant “ American Bible 
Society ” in their eye, and were determined to forestall them at all cost! 

And what may thus be said in explanation of all that the popes and bishops 
and priests and monks have done in the matter of producing copies of the Bible 
also applies to the cultivation of letters and the multiplication of all other kinds 
of books, by Rome and all her agents in every age and in every country, and 
especially by her agents near home in Italy. One must not find fault with Prot- 
estantism for being so much behindhand in literature and the arts, and so much 
inferior to Catholicism in all these things. You see Protestants were not there to 
do it. All they need now is time and opportunity to catch up with Rome. 

The following is from the pen of an American writer reviewing Hallam’s 
Middle Ages in the columns of the North American Review, 1840: 

“The great ascendency of the Papal power, and the influence of Italian 
genius on literature and the fine arts of all centuries, made Italy essentially the 
centre of light—the sovereign of thought—the Capital of Civilization.” Hallam’s 
own words were these: “It may be said with truth that Italy supplied the fire 
from which other nations lighted their own torches” (H/zstory of Literature, vol. 
i. p. 58). 

The Home Fournal and News, published at Yonkers, N. Y., contained the 
following notice: 

“We publish this week our last instalment from Father Young’s interesting 
and valuable book, Catholic and Protestant Countries Compared. No other 
book published so thoroughly refutes the calumnies frequently made against 
Catholics. The authorities quoted are the strongest, while the quotations pre- 
sented are exhaustive and to the point. It must have taken years to gather the 
material, but the result more than repays the reverend gentleman for his labor. 
We strongly recommend the book to every Catholic. If it could only silence for 
ever the malicious slanders with which Catholics are charged it would indeed be 
one of the greatest works ever published; that it does not, is no fault of the 
author. It should, and the only reason it does not is because no one is so blind 
as the religious bigot, no one so bitter, no one so unscrupulous, no one so unjust. 
The religious fanatic knows neither honor, mercy, nor charity in his blind enthu- 
siasm. His hatred clothes rumor with all the importance of fact, while his 
misguided earnestness gives his statements the benefit of a hearing. 
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“ To those who finally have the veil of prejudice removed, the wonder is they 
could have been so blind. Yet the network which religious bigotry has woven 
out of calumny and misstatements is so close that many honest minds go through 
life with a fear and aversion for Catholics and their church. The one discordant 
element in their lives is this very repugnance. Their hearts are good and charit- 
able, but the horrid spectre their education has taught them to see in the Church 
of Rome, the fearful results to peoples where she has had undisputed sway, the 
mockery of religion as they have been taught to believe, the insincerity of her 
ministers, the prostitution of all her most sacred sacraments and rites to the idol 
of Mammon, form the curtain which shuts out from their minds the resplendence 
of God’s Church as seen by those who know her as she is, and love her because 
they know her. 

“Have Father Young’s book in your house, loan it to your Protestant friends 
and acquaintances ; it will certainly go far towards removing the bitterness born 
of misinformation. If it does only this it will have accomplished much. For 
many, however, it will serve as the entering wedge of earnest inquiry, which, 
where properly followed and persevered in, lands the investigator in the bosom of 
the church.” 
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* * * 


The Ozanam Reading Circle may well claim a considerable share in the suc- 
cess which has come from the new educational and literary movement among 
Catholics in the United States. It has the distinction of being the pioneer Read- 
ing Circle of New York City. Following is the report of the president, Miss 
Mary Burke, for the season 1895-96 : 

In October, 1886, the members organized, having in view the cultivation of a 
standard of literary taste. By associating together in an informal and friendly 
way our individual efforts were intensified; contact with other minds awakened 
new phases of thought. At our meetings we have obtained many advantages from 
the concentration of attention on some of the best books—Catholic books espe- 
cially—from carefully selected literary exercises, and from the vigorous discussion 
of current topics. Year after year new plans have been added and the scope of 
the work extended. With united good-will we have given our best energies to 
make our undertaking pleasant and useful in its results. 

For the success of our decennial year we invited the co-operation of nu- 
merous friends who attended our public meetings and sanctioned our efforts for 
the advancement of Catholic literature. A new feature was introduced. In ad- 
dition to the Honorary Members, to whom we are indebted for many favors in 
the past, it was arranged to form an associate membership for well-wishers un- 
able to promise active participation in our work. The payment of two dollars 
secured for each Associate Member the privilege of attending our public meetings 
once amonth. Without binding themselves to the obligations of active members, 
many were thus enabled to assist in the extension of the work of self-improve- 
ment which has been fostered by the Ozanam Reading Circle. 

During October, 1895, it was decided to resume the study of American 
literature in a brief and, as the plan has proved, a very successful way. The 
work of studying an author was divided among three members. The first was 
requested to give a short biographical sketch; the second told of the striking 
characteristics of the life and works of the author; while it was assigned to the 
third to present an abstract of the author’s principal work. By this division of 
labor the study of each writer was made interesting and as complete as our time 
would allow. Among those presented to our consideration in this manner were, 
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John Boyle. O’Reilly, Christian Reid, Agnes Repplier, Louise Imogen Guiney, 
Edgar Allan Poe, Washington Irving, Cardinal Gibbons, Lowell, and Emerson. 
Following the same plan we became better acquainted with Coventry Patmore ; 
Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate of England ; Dante Gabriel Rosetti, and Aubrey de 
Vere. 

In the study of these writers the members of our Circle have been greatly 
aided by the Paulist parish library, which has an extensive collection of the best 
works in modern literature. We certainly have a great advantage, in this 
respect, over many less-favored Circles, and, judging from the year’s work, the 
members have fully appreciated this boon. 

At every regular meeting portions of 7he History of the Church of God, by 
Rev. B. J. Spalding, covering from the fifth to the twelfth centuries, were read. 
Extracts from the monthly magazines were also given, and contributed not a 
little to the animated discussion of current topics. Original writing is always 
encouraged, though not compulsory, and accordingly many of the meetings during 
the year-were enlivened by short stories, and individual criticisms of books which 
the members had read as elective studies. Some of the books reviewed were, 
The Data of Modern Ethics (Ming), Chapters of Bible Study (Heuser), Hzstory 
of the Church in England (Miss Allies), Hzstory of Art (Goodyear), Land of 
Pluck (Mary Mapes Dodge). 

At the beginning of the year our Director, Rev. Thomas McMillan, promised 
to devote one evening each month to talks before the Circle on the live 
questions of the day, chiefly derived from the recent books of Bishop Spalding. 
These proved both instructive and interesting. 

The public meetings formed a distinctive feature of this decennial year. The 
first, held on November 25, 1895, opened with a short address by the Director. 
This was followed by an account of the Wadhams’ Reading Circle at Malone, 
N. Y., by Mrs. B. Ellen Burke. Afterwards the Rev. J. Talbot Smith spoke upon 
the lack of spirituality among the writers of modern fiction, especially noting 
some defects in the works of Conan Doyle. Among those who helped to make 
interesting the exercises at our monthly meetings were Miss Grace A. Burt, 
graduate of the Emerson School of Oratory, Boston; Miss Marie Coté gave 
original and selected readings; Mr. John S. McNulty entertained us by a talk 
about Novels; William J. O’Leary, A.M., of Brooklyn, favored us with an appre- 
ciative selection of passages from Tennyson. A favorable review of Edward 
Bok’s book for young men, entitled Swccessward, was read by Mr. Banks M. Moore. 

At two of our public meetings, March 24 and April 21, eloquent lectures were 
delivered by the well-known speaker, Henry Austin Adams, A.M. His subjects 
were “Cardinal Newman” and “ The Modern Stage.” It is needless to say 
every one was highly celighted with his marvellous oratory. On the Monday 
evening following the lecture on Cardinal Newman, by request, our Director 
reviewed for us Purcell’s Lzfe of Cardinal Manning. 

Washington's Birthday was celebrated by a social gathering. The Circle was 
“ At Home” to its numerous friends from 4 to6 P.M. All agreed that the pa- 
triotic and musical selections, and particularly the lively conversation, enabled 
them to pass a most enjoyable afternoon. Miss Louisa Morrison, Miss Margaret 
A. Donohue, Mr. R. E. S. Ormisted, Mr. Matthew Barry, and Dr. John J. Roth- 
well kindly furnished the vocal part of the musical programme, 

The closing meeting of the season was held in Columbus Hall on May 26, 
Mr. Alfred Young presiding. A scholarly address was delivered by Mr. John J. 
Delany on “ Types of Womanhood,” especially as exemplified in Queen Isabella 
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and Joan of Arc. Musical numbers were furnished on this occasion by Professor 
Pedro de Salazar and the Excelsior Quartette. 

In looking back over the various events in the season of 1895-96 we feel that 
our sincere thanks are due to those who, by giving their time and talents, so kind- 
ly helped to make our tenth year most successful, and profitable for our active, 
our associate, and our honorary members. 

Besides the usual literary work, that is to be continued as heretofore on 
Monday evenings, we have arranged to complete, next October, the study of edu- 
cational literature, under the direction of Rev. Thomas McMillan. The course of 
reading will be limited to six of the most approved books bearing on the profes- 
sional training of teachers. This will be a rare opportunity for busy teachers 
who wish to concentrate their attention on books of recognized merit, and wish 
to escape the discouragement that sometimes comes to the solitary reader of 
pedagogical works. 

Brander Matthews, writing in the January number, 1895, of the $7. Vcholas, 
states: “‘ Where Emerson advises you ‘ to hitch your wagon to a star,’ Franklin is 
ready with an improved axle-grease for the wheels.” The two types are happily 
blended in the Ozanam Circle. When the theoretical element would soar too 
quickly into ethereal altitudes unknown, the brake of common sense is so gently 
applied by the practical that we all ride together into the regions of higher truths, 
all unconscious of the unevenness of the road. We have had in mind these words of 
Ruskin: “ To use books rightly is to goto them for help; to appeal to them when 
our own knowledge and power of thought fail; to be led by them into wider 
sight, purer conception than our own, and to receive from them the united sentence 
of the judges and councils of all time, against our solitary and unstable opinion.” 

* * * 

The Champlain Summer-School assigned August 5 for the conference of 
Reading Circles, and a large audience showed great interest in the work. Rev. 
Dr. Conaty called the meeting to order, and introduced Colonel Richard Malcolm 
Johnston, president of the Reading Circle Union, as presiding officer of the con- 
ference. Miss E. A. McMahon acted as secretary, assisted by Mr. Warren E. 
Mosher. Colonel Johnston spoke of his great interest in the Summer-School and 
his joy at its great success. He then gave an address on the reading of good 
books, and commended the civilization which urged women to be educated by 
reading. He gave some vivid examples of the prejudice of Greece and Rome 
against the cultivation of mind among women. 

The following Reading Circles were represented at the conference: 

Azarias Circle, Buffalo, N. Y., Miss B. A. McNamara; Fortnightly Reading 
Circle, Buffalo, N. Y., Miss Elizabeth A. Cronyn; Santa Maria Circle, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., Miss Anna G. Daly; Sacred Heart Reading Circle, Manhattan- 
ville, N. Y., Miss Marcella McKeon; John Boyle O'Reilly Circle, Boston, Mass., 
Miss Katharine E. Conway; Azarias Circle, Syracuse, N. Y., Mrs. Hanna; 
Ozanam Reading Circle, New York City, Miss Mary Burke; Conaty Reading 
Circle, Watervliet, N. Y., Miss Mary O’Brien; Chaucer Reading Circle, Montreal, 
Canada, Miss Harriet Bartley; Fénelon Circle, Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. Charles F. 
Nagle; Wadham’s Circle, Malone, N. Y., Mr. W. Burke; Catholic Club of St. 
Anthony’s Parish, Brooklyn, N. Y., Professor Marc Vallette; Cardinal Newman 
Circle, Rochester, N. Y., Miss S. R. Quinn; Columbian Circle, Rochester, N. Y., 
Miss Lizzie Willett; Catholic Literary Circle, Rochester, N. Y., James C. 
Connolly; Father Hecker Circle, Seneca Falls, N. Y., Rev. James O’Connor; 
St. Regis Circle, New York City, Miss Matilda Cummings; Cathedral Read- 
ing Circle, No. 1, New York City, Miss Agnes Wallace; Cathedral Reading 
Circle, No. 2, New York City; Cathedral Circle, Hartford, Conn., Miss Abby 
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J. Reardon; Hecker Circle, Everett, Mass., Mrs. F. Driscoll; Fénelon Circle, 
Charlestown, Mass., Miss Margaret Curry; Alfred Circle, New Haven, Conn., 
Miss Fannie M. Lynch; Cathedral Reading Circle, Springfield, Mass., Miss 
Anna McDonald; Clairvaux Circle, New York, Rev. Gabriel Healy. 

Miss Elizabeth A. Cronyn gave a musical selection in Italian. 

Rev. Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., made an address on Catholic Authors. He 
referred to the concentration of attention upon the best books, which is one of the 
most practical results of the Reading Circles. Intelligent readers accept with 
gratitude the writings of the great authors whose intellectual gifts are employed 
in the advancement of science, art, and literature. 

Brother Azarias devoted many years of his life to the study of classical litera- 
ture in many languages. He felt keenly the duty of becoming familiar with the 
great works which represent the enlightened convictions of the most profound 
Christian scholars, especially those who had taken the pains to write luminous 
expositions of nineteenth century problems, We should know our own writers, 
who labor for us through many trials and tribulations. We should show our arp- 
preciation of the sacrifices they made in writing for our benefit by reading their 
works. In our plans for reading the first place should be given to the books that 
defend the Catholic faith and show forth what the church has done for letters, 
science, and education. Some there are who can do a valuable service in refut- 
ing erroneous opinions by learning the arguments which show how the truths of 
religion are reconciled with reason. 

Well-informed Catholics take a pride in knowing what their brethren have 
written. It is often their duty to be able to give reasons for the faith. They 
should be able to point out the books in which the leading dogmas and doctrines of 
the church are explained and defended. By all means let our Catholic young peo- 
ple become intimate with the words and deeds of the heroes whose lives were given 
to the building up of this great Republic ; but let them also be no less familiar with 
the sayings and doings of those heroic souls which reflect so brilliantly the beau- 
ties of the church,and her salutary influence on the intellectual life of the world. 

Bishop Michaud, of Burlington, in his words of. greeting to the Summer- 
School, urged all to read that remarkable letter on the wonderful unity of the 
Catholic Church lately sent to the bishops by Pope Leo XIII. In relation to this. 
same subject great profit will be derived from the attentive reading of the book 
on Christian Unity* written by the Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy. It is a book which 
is up-to-date, very kindly in its treatment of the minds wandering in error, and is 
well calculated to bring light and comfort to earnest seekers after religious truth. 

Miss Moore, of Boston, then gave a piano solo, after which Rev. Dr. Conaty 
spoke of the Reading Circle movement as the very vitality of the Summer-School 
idea; it has been its source, it is its sustaining power. It appeals to all who seek 
self-improvement. It offers a means by which general education may be pro- 
moted and systematic study carried on. It does not need numbers, but only ener- 
getic and persistent action on the part of two or more persons who want to learn 
something. The Reading Circle should be an organizer for the school, that 
direction be given by it to the Summer-School assembly, where the lecture courses. 
supplement and complete the work of the winter evenings, and where the best 
thought of our Catholic men and women is brought to the attention of thinking 
people. tie Nhe 


* Christian Unity. By Rev. M. M. Sheedy. 120 pages, cloth, 50 cents ; paper, 10 cents. 
Catholic Book Exchange, 120 West 6oth Street, New York. 
















HAILED WITH DELIGHT! 


CROWN LAVENDER POCKET SALTS. 


CHARMING NOVELTY. 


Of London, call attention to one of their most 
charming novelties. 


The Crown The Crown 
} Lavender Perfumed 
Pocket Salts ‘mPocket Salts \ 









Bottles as shown In dainty kid 
or purses, 
Which can be carried in the pocket with perfect safety. a 


but now for the first time introduced into 


the following odors: 


Made by them for many years in England, 
this country. Madein 


Crown Lavender Viang-Viang 
Crab-Apple Blossoms VWerbena 
White Lilac Matsukita 


Violette 
THESE POCKET SALTS¥ 
Deliciously perfumed with the 
quality with the world-renowned 
fumed Salts, the creation of the 
favorably known to their London 


y And all other odors. 

ARE PERFECT GEMS. 
Crown Perfumes, and identical in 
Crown Lavender Salts and various Per- 
Crown Perfumery Co., so long and 
and Paris clientele. 














PRICES: 


Standard Size, 50c. In Kid Purses, 75c. 
Smaller Size, 40c. Smaller Size, 60c. 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR THEM. 


Or by sending either of the above amounts to Caswell, Massey & Co. or Fm 
Van Horn & Ellison, New York; Melvin & Badger or T. Metcalf Co., Bos- (BOW? 
ton ; George B. Evans, Phila. ; Leland Miller, St. Louis; Wilmot J. Hall & [ai 

Co,, Cinn, ; The Auditorium Pharmacy Co., Auditorium Building, or W. C. B= 


—-, 


Scupham, Chicago; The Owl Drug Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles ; G4 


PRICES: 


The Scholtz Drug Co., Denver, one of these bottles of Poeket Salts will 
be sent to any address. Name the odor required. 


Sold everywhere. Beware of worthless imitations. 














GOTHIC MAKES BEST AND CHEAPEST ROOF. 
SQUARE Fire proof; pure rain water. Write for our 
DIAMOND k on roofing slate and prices. 

OVAL E JOHN GALT & SONS, 
WASHG’N 253 Broadway,N.Y. 402 N.Y.L.Bidg,Chicago 








STORIES OF CONVERSIONS. 


Most interesting life sketches, written by the Converts themselves, 


THE CATHOLIC BOOK EXCHANGE (The Paulist Fathers), 
120 West 6oth St., New York. 





WHEN YOU ONCE TRY 
CURLEY’S 


Safety + Razor 


You will never want to 
6 Warren St., N. Y. use any other kind. 
Only the Best Ma- With it Shaving is a pleasure. 


terial and Work- Sent by registered prepaid mail on receipt 
manship used in of price. 


all our Cutlery. Price, $2. Two BLaves, $3. 
Send for Instructions jJ. CURLEY & BROTHER, 
on Shaving. 6 Warren St., New York. 











Wor.p’s Farr Awakp. 
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Every College or Academy in the subjoined list is recommended to the 
patrons of “ The Catholic World.” Catalogues will be sent upon application. 





UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME. 


NOTRE Dame, IND. 


Full courses in Classics, Letters, Science, 
Law, Civil, Mechanical and Electrical En- 
gineering. Thorough Preparatory and Com- 
mercial Courses. Rooms Free to all students 
who have completed the studies required for 
admission into the Junior or Senior Year of 
any of the Collegiate Courses. A limited 
number of Candidates for the Ecclesiastical 
state will be received at special rates, St. 
Edward’s Hall, for boys under 13 years, is 
unique in completeness of its equipments. 
The r1osth term will open September 8, 1896. 
Catalogue sent free on application to 

V. Rev. A. MoRRISSFY, CS.c., President, 

Notre Dame, Indiana. 


MT. ST. MARY’S COLLEGE. 


EMMITSBURG, MD. 

Conducted by an Association of Secular 
Clergymen, under the auspices of His Emi- 
nence, the Cardinal-Archbishop of Baltimore. 

Classical, Scientific, and Commercial 
Courses. Terms, $300 in Senior, and $2soin 
Junior Department. Address 

Rev. Epw. P. ALLEN, D.D., Pres. 


URSULINE ACADEMY, 


Winebiddle Ave., near Penn, PITTSBURG, Pa. 

Boarding and Day School conducted by the 
Ursuline Nuns. 

Complete course of English and French ; 
private lessons in music, instrumental and vo- 
cal; French, German, drawing, painting, and 
elocution. 

For terms apply to the Directress. 


DE LA SALLE INSTITUTE, 


106 and 108 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, 
105 and 107 WEST FIFTY-RIGHTH STREET, 
Central Park, South, New York City. 

Scientific, Academic, Commercial, and 
Se anger” Courses ; Gymnastics, Military 
Tactics. For particulars address 

BROTHER Pompian, Director. 


NAZARETH ACADEMY, 
NEAR Barpstown, Ky. 
Climatic advantages. Course thorough. 
Admitted to be one of the most home-like 

















The Academy of St. Elizabeth, 
CONVENT STATION, MorRIS Co., N. J. 


This institution was founded in 1859, is lo- 
cated in a delightful and healthy part of New 
Jersey, and is only 22 miles from New York. 

The building is equipped with all modern 
_appliances which may add to the comfort, 
“health, and welfare of pupils. 

All necessary branches of education are in- 
cluded in its course of studies. 

For prospectus address 

MOTHER SUPERIOR. 


NIAGARA UNIVERSITY. 


College and Seminary of Our Lady of Angels. 
Conducted by the Vincentian Fathers, 
Beautifully located on the New York bank 
of the Niagara River, two miles north of 
Suspension Bridge. Ecclesiastical, Medical, 
Classical, and Commercial courses. 
For particulars acdress 
Very Rev. P. MacHa eg, C.M., President, 
Niagara University P. O., N. Y. 








ST. FRANCIS’ COLLEGE, 


BROOKLYN, N, Y. 

The faculty and officers of this institution 
comprise manyeminentmen. The course of 
studies contains those most essential to pro- 
ducing self-respecting, honorable, and suc- 
cessful men and citizens. The discipline is 
necessarily strict, but not too severe. Many 
special prize inducements are offered to in- 
spire proficiency in study, and every possible 
convenience and comfort is provided at little 
cost. The Brothers receive boys and young 
men at moderate terms at their country resi- 
dence, Centreport, L. I., July and August. 
(40 miles from the city.) Address 


BROTHER JEROME, O.S.F. 





Meneely Bell Company, 

» Troy, N.Y.,&177 Broadway, New York, 
s MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 

Church, Chime, School, and other 


BELLS. 


} Memorial Gift Bells a Specialty. 





institutions in the country. For terms, etc., 





ddress MoTHER SUPERIOR, 
Nazareth, Ky. 
for note-taking in a few HOURS; 
0 an reporting ina few WEEKS. No 
cles = position. Exclusive 


FREE lesson 


rywhere. 
and circulars. Write ALM Porstin, Author, Detroit,Mich. 





Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
E. W. Vanduzen Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


weet Church Bells & Chimes. 
Highest Award at World’s Fair. Gold Medal 
at Mid-winter Exposition. Price, terms, etc., 
supplied free. 
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A Vade Mecum for Priests. 


A Prayer-Book for the Laity. 


It is worth “ Five.’’ 


It sells at Two Dollars. 


Catholic Book Exchange, 120 West 6oth Street, New York. 





WE ARE THE PIONEERS! 


An experience of 55 
years, and the recognition 
in these columns of the 
merit of our goods by the 
publishersof fae CaTHo- 
Lic WORLD, warrant your 
careful consideration of 
our claims for our justly 
celebrated ‘ Equator” 
steam, and “Gulf Stream” 
hot-water, house heaters 
Simplicity, ease of man- 
agement, durability, effi- 
ciency and fuel economy 
are notable features. Our 
boiler Catalogue, contain- 
ing‘*Treatise on Heating” 
and thé selection of an ap- 
paratus, will be sent on 
application. 

We are manufacturers 
of, and dealers in, radia- 
tors, pipes, valves, and 
supplies of every descrip- 
tion. Special Catalogue and prices furnished 
institutions and large consumers. 


Nason Manufacturing Co., 
71 Beekman Street, New York City. 


IRON STEAMBOAT CO. 


They cannot burn! They cannot sink! 
The only All-Water Route to 


CONEY ISLAND. 


Landing at the Iron Piers, 


TO-DAY’S TIME TABLE SUBJECT TO CHANGE. 
From 22d St., N.R.,every 45 min. fromg A.M. tog P.M. 
From Pier (new) No.1, N. R., half an hour later. 
From Coney Island, every 45 min. from 10:40 A.M. 
to10:40 P.M. 3:30, 4:15. 5:00 P.M. boats from Pier 1 
stop at Crescent Club. 
Excursion Tickets, 25 Cents. 

Tickets on sale at all down-town track stations of 
the elevated railroads. East-side passengers trans- 
ferred free to Battery Place, Returning east-side 
passengers deposittickets at Battery Place and are 
transferred free to the east side, 


LONG BRANCH 


and 


ASBURY PARK. 


Through tickets to Asbury Park via Atlantic 
Coast Electric Railroad, good during excursion 
season of 1896, for sale at ticket office. 

Leave foot 22d St., N R., 9:30 A.M., 3:30 P.M. 

Leave Pier (new) No. 1, N-R., 10 A.M., 4 P.M. 

Leave Long Branch, 12:15 P.M., 6:15 P.M. 
Excursion Tickets to Long Branch, 

75 cents. 
Excursion Tickets to Asbury Park, 
$1.00. 











Wanted everywhere toget 
orders f -r our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees, Baking Powder, 
Spices, Extracts, &c, The old 
est.larg<st and most respon- 
sible 'e. House in the business 
Established 1859. 
mig Inco mes, 
ig Premiums, 
j Big Inducements, 
For full particulars address -: 
THEGREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.,, 


P.O. Box 287, New York, N.Y 
























































CATHOLIC NOVELS. 


Marcella Grace. By Rosa Mulholland. Handsomely illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, 


Fabiola; or, The Church of the Catacombs. By Cardinzl Wiseman. 


Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 
The Circus-Rider’s Daughter. By F. v. Brackel. 12mo, cloth, 


The Outlaw of Camargue. By A. de Lamothe. 12mo, cloth, 


Connor D’Arcy’s Struggles. By Mrs. W. M. Bertholds. 12mo, cloth, . 


Idols; or, The Secret of the Rue Chaussée d’Antin. 12mo, cloth, 
The Monk’s Pardon. A Historical Romance of the Time of Philip IV. 


of Spain. 12mo, cloth, 
Linked Lives. By Lady Gertrude Douglas. §8vo, cloth, 
The Flower of the Flock, and The Badgers of Belmont. By Maurice F. 


Egan. r2mo, cloth, 
How They Worked Their Way. By Maurice F. Egan. 12mo, cloth, 


Petronilla, and Other Stories. By Eleanor C. Donnelly. 12mo, cloth, 


. 
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BENZIGER BROTHERS, NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, 
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THE TWO GREAT UTTERANCES 





OF 


WILLIATI1 McKINLEY. 


DUTY OF EVERY CITIZEN TO READ THEM. 


On the Currency Question. 


“The money of the United States, 
and every kind or form of it, whether 
of paper or silver or gold, must be as 
good as the best in the world. It must 
not only be current at its full face value 
at home, but it must be counted at par 
in any and every commercial centre of 
the globe.” 


On America’s Great Steamship Line. 


The Northern Steamship Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: I write to congratulate 
you on the launching of a sister-ship to 
the “North West.” Last summer I 
took a trip from Cleveland to Duluth 
on the “ North West,” and never did I 
have amore enjoyable vacation. The 







i scenery is superb and the vessel a veri- 
table floating palace. 
Wishing you every success, I am 
Very truly yours, 
W. McKINLEY. 





Major McKinley wrote these enthusiastic words after he had enjoyed 
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America’s Inland Ocean Voyage 








5 BETWEEN 

BUFFALO and DULUTH. 

5 The most delightful trip, under the most luxurious conditions, of 
any on the American continent. 

5 The superb steel-constructed, twin- -screw, and magnificently ap- 


pointed steamships 


NORTH WEST 492 NORTH LAND 


5 OF THE 


Northern Steamship Co. 


Make the trip rapidly and regularly, calling at Cleveland, Detroit, 





5 Mack Island, and the S00. These ships are each of 5,000 tonnage, 
386 feet in length, accommodate 500 passengers, and carry no freight. 
° They have a tonnage greater than the Britannic and Germanic, 


of the White Star Line. Either is heavier than the fleet 47izona, 
which was during one season the speed queen of the ocean. They 
are greater than a half-score of the famed steamships of the Ham- 
burg-American Line, and superior in point of comfort and luxury te 


’ any of the Atlantic liners. 


Tickets and Reservations of any Ticket Agent, or of 


, E. D. SPENCER, 375 Broadway, New York. 
W. A. SEWARD, 211 Washington St., Boston. 
- A. C. HARWEY, 42 South Third St., Philadelphia. 


A. A. HEARD, Gen. Pass. Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 








JAS. GODFREY WILSON, wanctccturcr, 74 West 23d St, New York. 


J Send three two-ceni stamps for Illustrated Catalogue. Stamps not necessary if 
you mention THIS magazine. 














ROLLING PARTITIONS 


For dividing Church and School Buildings. Sound-proof and air-tight. In various kinds 
of wood. Made also with blackboard surface. They are a marvellous convenience, 
easily operated, very durable, and do not get out of order. Also made to roll verti- 
cally. Over 2,000 churches and many public school buildings are using them. 


VENETIAN BLINDS IN ALL, WOODS. 





ILLINERY !-~* ,; 
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MISS M°CARTHY 


Will remove her business for July and August to 
Kittredge Cottage, Mt. Desert Street, Bar Harbor, Maine, 


but will open as usual at 
19 East 2ist Street 
about the Fifteenth of September, with a large stock of choice 


MILLINERY 
from the leading houses of Paris and London. 











THE 


CATHOLIC WORLD. 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


GENERAL LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 





LXIII. SEPTEMBER, 1896. 





Artcles sent to the Editor for consideration must be accompanied 
by a stamped and addressed envelope, as well as by postage sufficrent 
to return the MS., if not found available. Otherwise the Editor will 
not feel bound to acknowledge receipt, 


NEW YORK: 
THE OFFICE OF THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
P. O. Box 2, Station G, 


Entered at the Post-Office as Second-Class Matter. 
DEALERS SUPPLIED BY THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY. 


N.B.—The postage on “‘ THE CATHOLIC WoRLD”’ to Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Italy, and Germany is 5 cents. 












Ee SYMPHONY. 


A Home Orchestra that all can play. 





The SYMPHONY is a veritable ORCHESTRA; the operator is its CONDUCTOR. 


It appeals to all, and comes like musical manna in the desert to 
those who, but for the time and money it would take, would now be 
accomplished musicians. Think of any one being able to render 
artistically the works of Wagner, Liszt, Beethoven, Mozart, and all 
the other old masters, besides the Operas, popular and sacred, as 
well as dance music, and to get infinite gratification without an 
hour’s practice! It is not only perfect in execution, but will ex- 
press any momentary shade of feeling; and note this: The- most 
eminent artists are its most ardent and enthusiastic admirers. 


IT IS NOT A MUSIC BOX. 


Read what Cardinal Satolli has to say about it: 

I wish to signify my satisfaction with, and surprise at, the intrinsic worth of 
the “Symphony.” I am one of those fortunates who, without ever having studied 
the exquisite art of music, and having only a little of that natural taste that es- 
pecially in Italy is inborn, am at once enabled to perform to perfection the most 
select pieces of music, and enjoy all their varieties, sweetness, and harmony. 

It seems to me that this instrument might be rightly called the perennial 
treasure of all musical harmonies. 

I hope that also the “Symphony” may be welcomed in all families, and it 
will prove its efficiency to delight, ennoble, and elevate the sentiments of the 


human heart. 
Yours truly, FRANCIS ARCHBISHOP SATOLLI. 


Send for Pamphlet giving full information. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORCAN CoO., 


Sole Manufacturers, Meriden, Conn. 


123 Fifth Ave., New York. We can tell you where it may be seen 
4 in your locality. It costs but a postal 


453 Washington St., Boston. to obtain full information, 

















HAT IS BRIGHTER, more attrac- 
tive, than the homestead painted 
white, with green blinds? 

not suit the critic, but we like it and it will 


It may 


roxsrem $°™"™*- | please the owner. Painted with 


SOUTHERN 
} Chicago. 
COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 





sat Pp ure White Lead 


and Pure Linseed Oil, it will look fresh and 
clean longer than anything else; if properly 
applied, it will not scale, chip, or chalk off, 
but forms a perfect base for subsequent re- 


painting ; is therefore economical. 


To be sure of getting Pure White Lead, examine the brand (see list of 
genuine brands). Any shade of color desired can be prs 5 obtained by 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO } using Nationat Leap Co.’s brands of Pure White Lead and 


inting Coiors. 


MORLEY Philadelphia. Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
Cleveland. of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 

SALEM designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 

CORNELL. Salem, Mass. upon application to those intending to paint. 

xenrocgy ““* NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
Louisville. 1 Broadway, New York. 





THE BUSINESS OF 


Edward J. Neville Stent, 


DECORATIVE ARCHITECT, 


281 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
WILL BE CONTINUED BY 


Archibald D. Sawyer (successor) 


Who has been with him for many years. 


Ecclesiastical Color Decorations 
A SPECIALTY. 


ALTARS, REREDOSES, FONTS, 
PULPITS, LECTERNS, ROOD- 
SCREENS, MEMORIAL WINDOWS, 
MOSAICS, AND ALL WORKS IN 
STONE, WOOD, AND METAL. 


How a Woman paid her Debts. 


A lady in Lexington says: ‘‘I am out of debt, 
and thanks tothe Dish-Washer business. In the 
past six weeks I have made $530.00. Every 
housekeeper wants a Dish-Washer, and any in- 


telligent person can 


sell them with big profit 


to himself. The Dish-Washer is lovely ; you 
can wash and dry the family dishes in two 
minutes, and without wetting yourhands. You 
can get particulars by addressing The Mound 
City Dish-Washer Co., St. Louis, Mo. There 
is big money in the business for an agent. I 
expect to clear $4,000 the coming year. I need 
the money; why not make it? Miss C. E.” 








THE NEW PERIODICAL. 


THE new periodical, called The 
Missionary, that was started by the 
Paulist Fathers recently, has met with 
a very notable success. We have 
received a great number of very 
encouraging letters from all sec- 
tions of the country, approving of the 
work and commending the spirit that 
inaugurated it. 

There seems to be avery general 
awakening in all parts of the country, 
and this universal and hearty sym- 
pathy in so great a ause proves un- 
doubtedly that the spirit animating it 
is from on high. 


OUR BOOK, 
How to 
Disinfect, 


Sent - 
Free. 








* ® “Sanitas” Co. Ld., 636 West 55th St., N. Y. 


We desire to mail 
free our complete ill- 
ustrated book, prepar- 
ed at great expense, 


“How to Disinfect,” 


giving rules in cases 
of infectious diseases, 
and also in everyday 
life. The care of sinks, 
sewers, etc. Remem- 
ber—the intelligent 
use of true disinfect- 
ants is the surest de- 
fense against one half; 
our sickness. Send 





your address to-day. 
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INDEXING ‘‘ THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE.” 


From many quarters we have received letters asking for a complete INDEX 
of THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE. 

We appreciate very much the value such a work would be to the reading pub- 
lic, and we think the demand for it will warrant us in undertaking the compilation 
of it. 

But even if it does not, the work has been begun and will be ready for distri- 
bution within a very short while. 

The sixty-three volumes of THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE include pa= 
pers on every topic of interest in the religious life of America during the last gene- 
ration. Many of our well-known writers have published therein their choicest 
thoughts. From a theological, historical, and literary point of view these volumes 
make a library as unique asit is valuable. They constitute a magazine well stored 
with weapons of defence as well as of attack. The complete INDEX we are pub- 
lishing will place this valuable material within easy reach of all who desire to 
avail themselves of it. 

To make such an INDEX, requiring probably ten thousand entries, involves 
no little expense. Still the service it will do in bringing within easy reach the 
most valuable Catholic literature of the last quarter of a century will be ample 
compensation for undertaking the work of compiling it. 

The work of compilation is now well under way. A system of cross refer- 
ences and groupings has been followed whereby the entire subject matter will be 
classified and labelled. Every effort is being made to make the INDEX as valu- 
able and as serviceable as possible. 

We shall publish only a limited number of copies from the type. Any, 
therefore, who wish to secure copies can make sure of it by writing as early as 
possible. 


In order to meet the demand created by the Encyclical Letter of the Holy 
Father on CHRISTIAN UNITY we have published in paper cover Father Sheedy’s 
admirable little book. For its strong, crisp statements, for its kindly tone yet un- 
yielding temper when discussing doctrines, for its broad and masterly review of 
the situation in the religious world this treatise is unequalled. 

It has been received very favorably ; the first edition is about exhausted. In 
this second edition we have printed ten thousand copies, and are selling the book 
at tencents; in quantities, when cash accompanies the order, at five cents. 

There are no better ideas to cultivate these days than the ones that tend to 
bring about the reunion of Christendom. They are very acceptable to the majority 
of religious minds, and are very fruitful in good results, 


CARDINAL NEWMAN wrote of Father Hecker shortly after his death, in a 
letter to Father Hewit, these words: “I have ever felt that there was a sort of 
unity in our lives—that we both had begun a work of the same kind, he in Amer- 
ica and I in England. It is not many months since I received a vigorous and 
striking proof of it in the book he sent me ” ( The Church and the Age). 

In this book Father Hecker gives his reasons for believing that there is com- 
ing a notable spiritual awakening, that in the religious life of the American peo- 
ple this awakening will be strikingly manifested, and that the Catholic Church 
will have no small part in it, not only in fostering it, but particularly in reaping 
the fruit of it. The fullest exposition of these great life-thoughts is found in 
Father Hecker’s latest work, Zhe Church and the Age, 320 pages, published by 
the Catholic Book Exchange, 120 West 6oth Street, New York, for 25 cents. 








DEAr-ness “cz | HOUSE FUMISHING. 


here medicine fails; stops the pro- 
grees of deafness; concentrates sound 
aeaete Wye poe gm pee 
falso es the piace o atural Drums 
vhen wholly or partially destroyed ;in- Cooking Utensils, Cutlery, 
strings to irritate. Wor full informe, 
8 r . Ko rm 
tion write or call for 144page book on Deafness and Crockery, Fine China and Glass, 
Testimonials, FREE. WI N EAR DRUM ©O., 


Oflces | FP S50, 1122 Brcndeny Non Work, Eddy Refrigerators, 








Water Filters and Coolers. 


LIFE OF FATHER HECKER. LEWIS & CONGER, 


powen 130 and 132 West 42d St. 


By Rev. Walter Elliott,C.S.P, With an In- 
troduction by Most Rev. John Ireland, D.D., 
range oy of St. Paul, Minn. 428 pages 
8vo, with three cuts. §1,net. Postage free. 


The Catholic Book Exchange, 
120 West 6oth Street. White Plains—Grandview. 


Choice plots for homes or investment, Finest 
part of town. Ground high, location healthy. 
Special advantages to those buying now; pro- 
perty just opened. Trolley franchise granted. 
Strictly first-class suburban residence plots at 
moderate prices Very easy terms. Experts 
STAMMERING pronounce this property second to none, and 
‘ predict rapid sales and early increase in value. 
Andall nervous affections of speech thoroughly | Title guaranteed Club stables for conveni- 
corrected. For outline of treatment andtesti- | ence of residents who keep horses. 
monials from eminent men and pupils, address GRANDVIEW LAND COMPANY, 
F. A. BRYANT, M.D., 9 West 14th St., N. Y. Apply g to 1. 354 Fourth Ave., New York. 

















A Wonderful Help in the 





'UNDAY-SCHOOL. 











A bright little magazine distributed every second Sun- 
day will secure better attendance, enliven the interest in 
Sunday-School work, and be a valuable auxiliary in edu- 
cating the children. 


A New Magazine for the Young Folks. 


THE YOUNG CATHOLIC. 


16 Pages. Every Two Weeks. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


In quantities for Sunday-Schools at 2 cents a copy. 


»~ 


THE YOUNG CATHOLIC, 
120 West 6oth Street, New York. 
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PUBLISHER’S PAGE. 


A ‘97’? MODEL.—The Hardy Cycle Co. are first in the field with their ’97 
“road wheel,” built for comfort, something the riders of this wheel secure to an 
extent not before dreamed of by manufacturers of bicycles. About three months 
ago an accident in their factory, 42 West Sixty-seventh Street, New York City, 
destroyed all of their patterns and special machinery for their ’96 model. The 
question at once arose “ Shall we re-make our ’96 patterns, or shall we make those 
intended for ’97 ?”” having on hand at the time improvements that it was their in- 
tention to use in’g7. After due consideration the company decided to place their 
97 wheel on the market at once, and are to-day ready to accept orders for the 
very latest “ road wheel ” built for comfort, endorsed by physicians, and without 
deubt the only wheel a woman should ride. Any one contemplating purchasing 
a high-grade wheel should write this company for a catalogue. 


BOGUS PAINTS AND OILS.—The necessity thus brought about for the 
makers of honest goods doing some educational work among consumers, as well 
as among those dealers who have no special familiarity with paints, but handle 
them simply as merchandise, has been apparent to many, but few have under- 
taken the work. Two years ago the National Lead Company began such a work 
in the advertising columns of the class of publications which reached the homes of 
consumers, and any one familiar with the business, who has observed the charac- 
ter of the advertising, cannot have failed to be impressed with the benefit which 
it is likely to exert upon the trade as a whole. The company, from its prominent 
position among the industrial corporations of the country, and with the prestige of 
the long line of old-established brands of white lead which it controls, was in a 
position to speak with authority upon this subject, and when it took up the cud- 
gel in behalf of pure white lead it began an educational effort which was certain 
to command attention. 


“THE BOASTED AMERI- 
CANISM OF THE A. P. A.” 


BY 
Joseph Pennypacker Rossiter, M.E D., 
The Quaker Orator. 
Price, 25 cents. Send for it. 


“IRISH-AMERICAN PA- * 
TRIOTS in the Early 
Wars and POLITICS 
OF OUR COUNTRY,” 


BY 
Rey. Joseph A. Pompeney, D.D., 


Is a Booklet that will delight, instruct, and 
= you. Send ro cents in silver 
or it. 


The “HORRORS OF THE 
CONFESSIONAL,” 


Rev. J. A. Pompeney, D.D., 


Is a complete refutation of A. P. A. false- 
oods, and is without doubt just the book 
you want. Send ro cents in silver for it. 


THOMAS J. CASEY 
PUBLISHER, : NEW YORK. 
1427 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 











——- ~} KINNEAR PATENT {a 
li q Steel Ceiling 
ROLLING PARTITIONS. 


Particularly adapted for Churches. 


Send for “Interior Decorations.” 


The Kinnear & Gager Co., 


Mauufacturers, 








1 


Columbus, Ohio. 





A New Volume of 


—_<FIVE-MINUTE SERMONS 


BY THE 


PAULIST FATHERS. 


This volume contains three carefully prepared Sermonettes for Low Masses for 
every Sunday during the year, together with the Epistles and Gospels. 


Handy Form. No better Manual for Altar Use. 517 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 





On receipt of ONE DOLLAR we will mail you a copy. 


The Catholic Book Exchange, 120 West 6oth Street, New York. 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
A’97 MODEL. 








B (OLUMBIA 

NAMEPLATE By ion. 
meat) Ga ((\| Aes! | ROAD WHEEL. 
QUALITY tae ! i A SUSPENSION BICYCLE BUILT LIKE 


SUCH AS IS A CARRIAGE FOR 


GIVEN TO Comfort, Pleasure, 


Exercise, and Health 


NO OTHER p =z ea 
BICYCLE ( 


DODE MFG Clay 





Noa 
GW | SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
HARTFORD, Ne HARDY CYCLE Co., 
CONN. A\ \ | 45 West 67th St., New York City. 








(croceries 





Callanan & Kemp 


41 and 43 Vesey Street 





We and our predecessors are 
nearly fifty-one years in the 
Grocery business in this one store 
without failure or stopping 
business for a day. 

What changes have 

taken place in the 

business and in 

this city during that time ! 

We feel as strong and as 
young as ever. 

Always up with the times. 
Our assortment of 

groceries was never larger. 
The quality was never better. 
The prices never so low 

as they are now. 

Our specialties are our 

41 Blend of Teas and 

43 Blend of Coffees, 

with a 

choice assortment of groceries, 
comprising all the necessaries, 
and many of the . 
luxuries of life. 

We make a specialty of 
Bees-wax, Stearic Acid, and 
Adamantine Candles, 

all sizes, decorated and plain ; 
Incense Tapers, etc., and 

a Pure Vegetable Oil 

specially prepared for Altar use. 
Send for price-list. 

Goods packed and shipped 
free of charge ; 

freight paid to all points 
within 200 miles of New York. 


CALLANAN & KEMP, 
New York City. 


Late with Tiffany Glass Co. 


WILLIAM J. ASHLEY, 


21 University PLace, New York Ciry. 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Special study given to 


~ Memorial Windows. 
DOMESTIC STAINED GLASS. Se 


SPECIAL DESIGNS SENT UPON RECEIPT OF 
INFORMATION REGARDING WORK REQUIRED. 


A large European experience. 


BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG MEN. 


Send two cents in pos- 
tage for pamphlet con- 
taining list of books, with 
critical notices, to 

THE COLUMBIAN 
READING UNION, 
415 West soth St., 
New York City. 











ROYAL BAVARIAN ESTABLISHMENT. 
MAYER & CO,, 


Munich, London, and New York. 


STAINED GLASS, 


Statues, Stations of the Cross, etc. 


phia, Pa., 


, Cal, 
, Ark., 


, Kingston, Ont. 


Ine?) 


ue 


» Philadel 


agth Street, 
» and many others. 


References: 


SS. Peter and Paul’s Cathedral 
’s Cathedral, Little Rock 


s Cathedral, San Francisco 


Mary’s Cathedral 
Stephen’s Church, East 
Mary’s, Grand Street. 


Mary’ 
Andrew 





P.O. Box 3591. NEW YORE. 
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“THE RUMBLE OF THE 3 TIME Is MONEY. 


EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS: 


is HEARD areteittomad THE woRto - SAVE IT 


BY TAKING THE 


Best Route 
To and From 


Colorado, Utah, California, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
and Montana. 


Through Palace Sleeping and Dining Cars, 
Composite Buffet Smoking and Library Cars 
and Pullman Tourist Cars Daily. Personally 
Conducted California Excursions Weekly. 


Tickets via UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM 


can be obtained from all Ticket Agents in the 


United States and Canada, and full informa- 
tion relative to this system will be cheerfully 
furnished upon application to 
GENERAL EASTERN 
EXPRESS | || heioubenetilloas 
287 Broadway, New York. 


NEW YORK (EN TRAL SASS E. Dickinson, Gen. Mgr., Omaha, Neb. 
. L. Lomax, G, P. & T. Agent, 


Omaha, Neb. 


7 





COPYRIGHT, 1896, BY GEORGE H. DANIELS, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT. 











Established 1864. 


The Irish Ecclesiastical Record. 


A Monthly Journal, published under Episcopal Sanction. 


PATRONIZED BY 


The Archbishops, Bishops, and Clergy of Ireland, Great Britain, United States, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India, South and Western Africa, and 
circulating widely in Italy, France, Germany, and Spain. 


THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD is a monthly journal conducted in the special in- 
terests of the English-speaking Catholic clergy of the world. Its pages are mainly devoted 
to the discussion of Theological, Philosophical, Liturgical, Rubrical, and other questions 
that might be of use or interest to ecclesiastics, but contain also papers of a more general 
literary character. 

Roman and other Ecclesiastical Documents are regularly to be found in its pages, and 
new books, especially those of a religious nature, are reviewed each month. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION.—For the United Kingdom and all European countries 
in the Postal Union, 12s. per annum, post free—1os. per annum, if pafd in advance ; United 
States and Canada, $2.92, post free—$2.44, if patd em advance ; for Australia and New Zea- 
land, 12s. per annum, fatd in advance, 


Dublin: BROWNE AND NOLAN, L’t’d, Nassau Street. 
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“THERE IS SCIENCE IN NEATNESS.” 
BE WISE AND USE 


SAPOLIO 





The Teaching of St. John the Apostle 


TO THE 


Churches of Asia and the World. 


By AUGUSTINE FRANCIS HEWIT, D.D., 
O/ the Congregation of St. Paul. 


36 beautiful illustrations. 165 pages, cloth, $1. 


This is a new translation of the writings of St. John the 
Apostle by one of the ablest scholars of the day in America. 


THE CATHOLIC BOOK EXCHANGE, 120 West 60th St., New York. 
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Wabash Railroad 


ORMS an important link with all lines from 
the East to CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 
KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, DEN- 
VER, SAN FRANCISCO and all 
points WEST, NORTHWEST, and 
SOUTHWEST. 

The ONLY through sleeping-car line from 
NEW YORK and BOSTON to ST. 
LOUIS, via NIAGARA FALLS. 

Leave New York, Grand Central Station, 
daily, 6:00 P.M. 

Leave Boston, Fitchburg Railroad Station, 
daily, 3:00 P, M, 

Through sleepingcars from NEW YORK 
and BOSTON to CHICAGO; leave New 
York, West Shore R.R., daily, 6:00 P. M. and 
8:00 P. M.; leave Boston, Fitchburg R. R., daily, 
7:00 P. M. 

STOP-OFF PRIVILEGE at NIAGARA 
FALLS from ONE to TEN DAYS. 

All meals served in Dining Cars. 

Palace Sleeping Cars, Parlor Cars; also Re- 
clining Chair Cars (seats free) are run in all 
trains. 

All transfers in Union Depots. 

For information in regard to rates,etc.,apply to 
H. B. McCLELLAN, Gen. Eastern A’gt, 

387 Broadway, NEW YORK. 

J. RAMSEY, JR., Vice-Pres. and Gen, Mgr. 

C.S, CRANE, Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agent. 

ST. LOUIS. 





“Summer 





Homes.” 





A Beautifully 
Illustrated Book. 


List of over 3,000 Summer 
Hotels and Boarding Houses 
in Catskill Mountains and 
Northern New York. Send 
six cents in stamps to H. B. 
JAGOE, General Eastern 
Passenger Agent, West 
Shore R. R., 363 Broadway, 
New York; or free upon ap- 
plication. 





Remington, $25.00 Smith Premier, 
Caligraph, to Densmore, 
Hammond, $65.00 Yost, Etc. | 
Rentals $3.50 to $5.00 per month. 
= SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


GEORGE. A. HILL, Manager 
134 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. 156 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 38 COURT SOR. BOSTOA. 





100 BOOKS FOR $5. 


Who will say now that Catholic books are dear? 





Father Searle’s 


PLAIN FACTS ror FAIR MINDS 


[PAPER] 


360 pages of printed matter, 


SELLS NOW FOR 5 CENTS A COPY, 


lf you buy wholesale and send Cash. 
We will send you 100 copies fot''$s. 
This is the Cheapest book published. 


Priests and laymen are giving them away 
to every one inquiring about the Church. 





THE CATHOLIC BOOK EXCHANGE, 
120 West 6oth Street, New York. 








$ (earned), $90,000 


we 


$U 





Sts Ave. ano S7rH Sr. 


_Every facility offered for doing any business connected with banking. 


Rive 





es Sy ar ae ae 


BOOK AND COVER PAPERS, 4 448 PEARL ST. and 26 CHERRY ST., NEW YC 


The Regina ffluste Box | 


Business and Accounts lavited. 


Dividends Quarterly 


| 


i 


INSURANCE 


OF PROPERTY, OF RENTS, AND | 
AGAINST LANDLORD'S LIABILITY. | 


Re ——————— 
MANUFACTURER OF 


—m aS Ae WESIPURT 


Westport, Conn. 








Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Hizhest 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., New York. 


PLAYING OVER 1,000 TUNES. 
POPULAR EVERYWHERE 


u 





7 * 


It makes the summer resort more attractive 


for the guests. It furnishes entertainment in 
the home for the entire household. In public 
places, when arranged with a money drop at- 
tachment, is very profitable, yielding big te- 
turns on the investment. In the office of the 
Doctor or Dentist it entertains the patient while 
waiting. 

It is strongly made, handsomely cased, and 
cannot get out of order like the delicate Swiss 
music boxes, and in tone it far surpasses any 
imported box. Inthis respect it has proved a 
perfect revelation to all lovers of gi music. 
The tune discs are made of metal and are in- 
destructible, 

IT PLAYS ALL THE LATEST MUSIC. 

If your music dealer cannot show you one, 
write for handsomely illustrated catalogue. 


BOXES FROM $14 TO $100. 
REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., Rahway, N. J. 








W. C. Loftus & Co. 


TAILORS. 


$15 Tae 


No Less. 
Ten New York Stores. 





Wholesale Woollen House and 
Mail Order Department, 


38 Walker Street. 


Sun B’lding, near bridge (open evenings). 
49 Beaver St. Arcade B’Ilding, 71 B’way. 
Equitable Building, 120 B’ way (7th floor). 
Postal Building 253 Broadway (6th floor). 
579 Broadway, bet. Prince and Houston. 
1191 Broadway, near 28th (open evenings). 
r2s5th St. and Lex. Ave. (open evenings). 


| Tailor Shops, 41-43 Lispenard St. 


Self-Measurements and Samples 
sent on application. 


Clothes kept in Repair—no charge. 
48 Wood St., London, England. 





RELIABLE 


CONNOR 


PIANOS 


Buy of manufacturer and 
secure guaranteed high- 
. grade pianos at medium 
prices. Terms to suit 
purchasers. 


Renting, Exchanging, Repairing. 
These Pianos are used in 
Cathedral, St. Agnes’, St. Ra- 
phael’s, and Columbian Clubs, and 
many other prominent schools and 

clubs throughout the country. 


Warerooms: 4 East 42d Street. 
Factory: 134th St. and §. Boulevard, WN. Y. CITY. 
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R. S. TREACY, | REAL ESTATE 
4265 WEST 42d STREET, i 
NEW YORK. 


COLLECTION OF RENTS, -> | 
i MANAGEMENT OF ES 
Resident Agent Nerwich Union Fire Office, England (Est. A. D. 1797.) 4 
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RELIABLE BICYCLE. 


